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The  stars  of  the  radio  have  to  protect 
their  throats — naturally.  But  keep  in 
mind  that  your  throat  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  you  ...  be  sure  you  have  a 
light  smoke.  You  can  be  sure  Luckies 


are  a light  smoke  because  the  exclusive 
process,  "It's  Toasted”,  expels  certain 
natural  impurities  harsh  to  thedelieate 
tissues  of  your  throat.  So  follow  the 
stars  to  a clear  throat!  Choose  Luckies. 


OF  RICH,  RIPE-BODIED 
TOBACCO— "IT’S  TOASTED" 
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Inciclentally- 

In  case  you’re  wondering  about  the  photograph  on 
this  page,  here's  the  story : 

Photographer  Stoumen  called  up  Professor  Harmon 
one  afternoon  to  ask  if  he  could  take  his  picture  for  the 
article  the  professor  was  writing  for  this  issue.  “Cer- 
tainly!” said  Mr.  Harmon,  “come  right  up  to  my  of- 
fice in  Coppee  Hall.” 

Up  went  our  hero  to  an  office,  saw  a learned  look- 
ing gentleman  walking  around,  asked  him  to  sit  down. 

snapped  the  picture, 
and  walked  off  with 
his  prize  shot. 

“Say,”  said  Stou- 
men when  the  photo 
had  been  developed,  “I 
certainly  have  a swell 
shot.  You  can  even  see 
the  texture  of  the 
vest.”  We  agreed ; but 
when  we  looked  at  the 
face,  we  saw  a to- 
tal stranger.  Somehow, 
our  candid  cameraman 
had  gotten  into  the 
Greek  department  in- 
stead of  the  history. 
After  considerable  re- 
search, it  was  revealed 
that  the  victim  was  not 
Harmon  but  Profes- 
sor Crum. 

Anyway,  it’s  still  a good  shot. 


Last  issue,  we  ran  an  open  letter  to  John  R.  Tunis, 
famous  magazine  writer  for  the  American  Mercury, 
Scribner’s,  College  Humor,  etc.,  asking  him  why  he 
continually  championed  Lehigh  in  his  articles.  We  also 
praised  his  work  in  general  and  finally  mentioned  that 
he  might  be  pleased  with  our  new  registration  system. 
He  got  hold  of  the  letter  and  answered  us,  without  an- 
swering the  important  question,  in  this  fashion: 

Dear  Mr.  G : 

Well,  well.  So  I have  a reader  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Of 
all  places. 

Seriously , it  -was  very  nice  indeed  of  you  to  write, 
and  I’m  grateful  for  having  had  the  chance  to  see  the 
piece.  Of  course  I would  be  glad  to  reply  if  the  question 
was  one  of  which  I had  any  knowledge,  or  if  it  was  one 
I knew  anything  about.  But  inasmuch  as  the  trouble  is 
or  seems  to  be  over  the  problem  of  registration,  I feel 
it  would  be  stupid  of  me  to  make  any  comment.  Aifter 
all,  this  concerns  Lehigh  and  not  Tunis.  Just  for  once 
in  a way  therefore,  I must  decline  zcith  thanks  and  draw 
in  my  neck.  But  I appreciate  your  writing.  Thanks  a lot. 
And  all  good  luck  to  you  and  fo)  Lehigh,  nevertheless 
and  not  zcithstanding  the  registration  system. 

Faithfully  yours, 


John  R.  Tun  is . 


The  Lehigh  Review 


by  Bill  Gottlieb 


RUDOLPH  R.  ASHMAN 
Ch.  E.  ’37 

Twice  an  Eastern  Intercolle- 
giate wrestling  champion,  cap- 
tain of  the  1937  varsity,  Rudy 
has  been  one  of  Lehigh’s  out- 
standing wrestlers.  In  three 
years  of  dual  meet  competition, 
he  has  lost  but  one  bout. 

But  Rudy  came  to  Lehigh 
not  to  wrestle  but  because 
"I  wanted  to  go  to  a good 
engineering  school  which  was 
small  enough  that  the  students 
could  have  something  in  com- 
mon with  each  other.  I also 
wanted  to  work  as  much  as  1 
could  in  the  local  mills.” 

Rudy  has  worked  hard,  play- 
ed hard,  and  studied  hard.  His 
record  is  another  page  in  Le- 
high history  of  local  boys  who 
made  good. 

Lehigh  still  offers  the  same 
opportunity  to  boys  in  its  three 
colleges : 

Arts  and  Science 

General  cultural  courses;  preparation  for 
graduate  work  in  dentistry,  law,  medicine  or 
the  ministry;  professional  preparation  for 
teaching  and  journalism. 

Business  Administration 

Preparation  for  positions  in  banking  and 
investments,  accounting,  insurance,  advertis- 
ing, selling,  general  business. 

Engineering 

Chemical,  Chemistry,  Civil,  Electrical, 
Engineering  Physics,  Industrial,  Mechanical, 
Metallurgical,  Mining,  and  Sanitary. 

For  information  write  or  interview 

Wray  H.  Congdon 

Director  of  Admissions 
LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


ORDINARILY  about  the  dullest 
time  of  the  year  for  music  in 
general,  this  past  month  still 
managed  to  come  through  with  some 
really  tine  platters.  For  this,  we  can 
largely  thank  Irving  Berlin,  who,  al- 
most annually,  comes  through  with  an 
off-season  musical  like  “On  The  Ave- 
nue-’ that’s  simply  crammed  with  hits. 
But  even  “naturals”  need  top-notch  in- 
terpretations before  the  public  gets  a 
really  good  record.  The  Red  Norvo- 
Mildred  Bailey  combination  came 
through  with  this  end  for  Brunswick 
to  give  us  I've  Got  Mg  Love  To  Keep 
Mo  Warm  and  Slumming  On  Park 
Avenue.  The  more  I hear  the  “Ole 
Rockin’  Chair  Lady.”  the  more  I get 
around  to  agreeing  with  the  consensus 
of  those  in  the  know — that  Mildred  is 
the  best  of  our  white  vocalists  with  her 
light,  inflectuous  swing.  The  lilting 
1 ackground  by  xylophonist  - husband 
Red  Xorvo  and  Co.  seems  made  to 
order  for  her  peculiar  way  of  phrasing 
her  vocals  with  distinct  spurts.  What 
goes  for  that  disc  goes  for  Smoke 
Dreams  and  A Thousand  Dreams  Of 
You.  as  well. 

Equally  responsible  for  the  pick  up 
in  this  off  season  is  Tommy  Dorsey 
who’s  hit  upon  the  idea  of  filling  up  the 
time  with  jazz  versions  of  old  classics 
and  favorites  rather  than  “pop"’  tunes. 
It’s  a much  sounder  idea  than  the 


It i m sk. a- Korsakoff  Would  Like  Him 


more  customary  novelty  of  trying  to 
turn  jazz  pieces  into  symphonic  opuses. 
Best  record  of  the  month,  as  a result, 
is  Victor’s  Song  Of  India  and  Marie. 
In  addition  to  Tommy’s  beautiful  trom- 
bone, including  an  unusual  dirty, 
muted  effect  on  Marie,  there’s  some 
forceful  trumpeting  by.  I’m  almost  cer- 
tain. Bunny  Berigan.  And  by  the  sound 
of  the  reeds.  I’m  almost  as  sure  that 
temperamental  Tommy  had  not  yet  tired 
Bud  Freeman’s  tenor  sax.  Though  a 
bit  on  the  ornate  and  sensational  side, 
Song  Of  India  is  real  jazz  and  would 
have  even  tickled  composer  Rimsky- 
Ivorsakoff.  On  Marie  Jack  Leonard  and 
some  backing  voices  put  on  the  best 
male  vocal  effects  ever  heard  on  a Dor- 
sey record. 

Dteca  lias  a 73  cent  “Personality 
Series”  that  features  a most  motley 
collection  of  remarkable  individuals  or 
groups.  There’s  a fellow  by  the  name 
of  Frankau  who  puts  out  some  sophis- 
ticated tilth  such  as  his  own  Truly 
Rural.  Something  on  the  Dwight  Fiske 
order  as  done  by  an  Englishman.  Half 
of  the  time  he  talks,  half  he  “sings”. 
Beany  in  a class  by  himself  is  the  im- 
personator. Reginald  Gardiner.  He 
spends  two  sides  of  a record  (Trains) 
imitating  the  sounds  of  railroad  cars 
and  engines,  if  you  can  imagine  it. 
Some  people  are  positively  fascinated 
by  his  nonsense.  Others  threaten  to 
move  into  Price  hall  if  the  damned 
thing  isn’t  turned  off.  He  drives  either 
group  crazy  by  the  fourth  rendition. 
We  are  keeping  it  to  play  for  one 
steady  hour  during  next  year's  initia- 
tions— instead  of  paddling. 

Victor’s  Red  Seal  series  features, 
for  the  month,  Cesar  Franck’s  popular 
Symphony  in  D Minor.  Like  an  earlier 
Victor  recording  of  the  same  piece, 
it  is  played  by  Stokowski  and  the 
Philadelphia  orchestra.  The  newer  set 
is  naturally  technically  superior  to  the 
first : in  orchestral  performance,  it 
equals  the  always  superior  work  of 
Stokowski.  Highlight  is  the  third 
movement  wit  hits  organ-like  harmon- 
ies in  the  brass  and  its  singing  surges 
in  the  violins.  For  those  of  you  who 
may  have  been  neglecting  your  sym- 
phony music  now  that  you're  at  school. 
I'd  suggest  getting  to  hear  many  of  the 
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excellent  sets  being  issued. 

GLEN  GRAY  (Decca) 

Swing  High,  Swing  Low  and  Please 
Keep  He  In  Your  Dreams;  You're 
Laughing  At  He  and  I've  Got  Mg  Love 
To  Keep  He  Warm.  Last  month,  Glen 
Gray’s  Casa  Loiua  outfit  came  out  tops 
in  popularity  for  the  ’eentli  time  when 
it  won  the  Paramount  Theatre  poll.  It 
is  probably  its  smooth,  yet  lively,  bits 
such  as  these  four  sides  that  put  it 
over,  rather  than  its  much  more  su- 
perior hot  pieces.  Swing  High,  Swing 
Low  fares  best  with  Pee  - Wee  Hunt 
singing.  Kenny  Sargent  takes  the  other 
three.  A good  man ; but  he  sounds  like 
a sick  cow  on  the  higher  notes  of 
Keep  He  Warm. 

HAL  KEMP  (Brunswick) 

You're  Laughing  At  He  and  This 
Year’s  Kisses.  Staccato  brass,  soft, 
singing  saxes,  sighing  Skinney  Ennis — 
they're  all  here  again,  only  better  than 
usual.  Far,  far  better  than  at  the 
Coliseum.  Maybe  the  recording  studios 
weren't  so  hot.  This  Year’s  Kisses  al- 
most makes  me  forgive  him  for  giv- 
ing all  the  wrong  answers  (from  a 
jazz  purist’s  view)  when  I interviewed 
him  last  month. 

GEORGE  HALL  and  DOLLY  DAWN 
(Bluebird) 

(Hall)  If  My  Heart  Could  Only 
Talk  and  Slummin  On  Park  Avenue; 
Whistling  Boy  and  One  Kiss  In  A Mil- 
lion. (Dolly  Dawn’s  Dawn  Patrol) 
I Can't  Break  The  Habit  Of  You  and 
What  Will  I Tell  My  Heart ; The  Mean- 
est Thing  You  Ever  Did  Was  Kiss  Me 
and  How  Could  You.  Hall  really  has  a 
swell  all  around  unit.  On  these  two  rec- 
ords, he's  a bit  more  subdued  and 
polished  than  usual,  and  overflowing 
with  fanciful  but  artificial  cliches 
which,  nevertheless,  are  quite  pleasing. 
As  usual,  the  nucleus  of  the  band 
under  Hall’s  featured  vocalist  outdoes 
the  parent  unit.  Charlie  Romano’s  hot 
violin  doesn’t  get  the  play  it  deserves, 
but  Dolly  sizzles.  There  are  those  who 
put  her  above  Bailey.  A few  weeks 
ago,  she  told  me  her  favorite  of  the 
set  is  Can’t  Break  The  Habit  Of  You. 
She  also  corrected  me  when  I told  her 
that  her  sexy  voice  “sends”  the  boys 
back  home.  “Not  ‘send,’  ” she  said. 
“From  now  on  you  should  say  ‘dis- 
patch’(Her  own  invention.)  O.  K., 
Dolly,  you  dispatch  me,  then. 

CHICK  WEBB  (Decca) 

Take  Another  Guess  and  When  I 
Get  Low,  I Get  High.  Ella  Fitzgerald 
sang  the  first  song  for  Goodman  some 
time  back ; but  Victor  had  to  retract 
the  number  after  a limited  quantity 
got  out  because,  as  publicity  director 
Robert  Lan.von  of  Decca  explained  to 


me,  she  was  under  contract  with  his 
company.  Decca’s  version  has  identical 
Fitzgerald  vocals ; but  Webb’s  back- 
ground is  much  below  Benny’s.  She’s 
tops  on  When  l Get  Low,  and  that’s 
covering  a lot  of  high  peaks. 

TEDDY  WILSON  (Brunswick) 

Tea  For  Two  and  I’ll  See  You  In  My 
Dreams.  The  master  pianist  directs  a 
pick-up  band  consisting  mostly  of  Good- 
man’s personnel  and  , I believe,  Good- 
man himself  under  the  name  “Ben 
Webster.”  A knockout  with  special 
mention  to  the  sax  of  Vido  Musso. 
With  Goodman  (Webster)  in  the  low 
register,  it’s  hard  to  distinguish  his 
clarinet  from  Musso’s  tenor.  Real  re- 
laxed swing  in  the  Negro  fashion. 
BENNY  GOODMAN  Quartette  (Vic- 
tor) 

Tea  For  Two  and  Runnin’  Wild; 
Stomping  At  The  Savoy  and  Vibra- 
phone Blues.  Wilson  and  Goodman 
sounding  much  the  same  as  they  do 
in  the  same  Tea  number  as  listed  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  Runnin’  Wild 
is  given  the  same  brilliant,  imagina- 
tive and  difficult  treatment  as  last 
month’s  super-super  collosal  Tiger  Rag. 
Wow ! 

LIONEL  HAMPDEN  (Victor) 

That  Mood  I’m  In  and  My  Last  Af- 
fair. The  amazing  Negro  with  his  own 
band.  Greatest  of  the  vibraphonists 
(Electric  xylophone),  he  also  displays 
a husky  voice  that  just  fits  the  music. 
Incidentally,  he  also  played  the  drums 
for  Goodman  when  Krupa  was  sick — 
and  almost  as  well  as  Krupa,  too. 
Finally,  I saw  him  positively  holding 
his  own  in  a remarkable  piauo  duet 
with  Teddy  Wilson. 

ADRIAN  ROLLINI  TRIO  (Decca) 

Jitters  and  Yibrollini.  The  influence 
of  the  Goodman  quartette  is  shown  in 
this  only  slightly  inferior  group.  Rol- 
liui.  once  our  greatest  saxophonist 
(his  kid  brother.  Arthur,  plays  for 
Benny),  has  taken  up  the  vibraphone 
(he  might  have  come  before  Hamp- 
den) and  delivers  some  real  swing  on 
two  original  compositions. 

BRIEFS 

WINGY  MANNONE  (Bluebird)  Boo- 
Hoo  and  Oh,  Say,  Can  You  Swing; 
I Can’t  Lose  That  Longing  For  You 
and  You  Showed  Me  The  Way:  Sweet 
Lorraine  and  Formal  Night  In  Harlem. 
More  attractively  harsh  stuff  by  the 
one  armed  trumpeter-shouter.  COUNT 
BASIE  (Decca)  Swinging  On  The 
Daisy  Chain  and  Pennies  From  Heaven. 
The  highly  touted  Kansas  City  piano 
player  proving  that  he  has  one  of  the 
finest  rhythm  sections  out  (piano,  bass, 
drums,  guitar)  but  still  one  of  the 
most  disorganized  bands  as  a whole. 
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DO  IT  THIS  WAY  . . . 

A Scottish  Champion  Brings  His  Wrestling  to  Lehigh 
by  Leonard  Schick 


JJi  I EY.  You  can’t  do  that.” 

Surprised,  the  two  youths 
* ■ tugging  at  each  other  on  the 

mat  looked  up  at  the  balcony  over- 
hanging the  wrestling  room  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  “Why  not?” 
one  of  them  asked. 

“Because  it’s  against  the  rules  of 
amateur  wrestling,”  replied  a young 
man  of  about  26  years  of  age  who  had 
been  watching  these  wrestlers  for  sev- 
eral minutes  before  interfering. 

“Against  the  rules?  What  do  you 
know  about  wrestling?”  queried  the 
boldest  of  the  two  boys. 

“What  do  I know  about  wrestling? 
Plenty,”  answered  the  young  man  from 
the  balcony. 

“Well  then,  if  you  know  so  much 
why  don’t  you  come  down  here  and 
show  us  a few  things?” 

“All  right,  I’ll  be  right  down.” 

Thus  it  was  that  Billy  Sheridan 
made  his  debut  in  American  wrestling 
circles.  The  boys  from  Penn  outfitted 
Billy,  and  before  the  afternoon  was 
over  his  tactics  on  the  mat  had  so 
impressed  the  athletic  supervisor  of 
the  University  that  the  present  coach 
was  discharged  and  Billy  was  hired 
immediately. 

Where  did  he  learn  to  wrestle?  Well, 
that’s  an  easy  one  to  answer.  Let’s 
turn  back  the  pages  of  history  until 
June  6,  1885.  It  was  in  this  year  that 
William  Sheridan  was  born  just  four 
miles  from  the  great  fishing  country 
of  Loch  Lomond.  It  was  in  this 
lovely  section  of  Scotland,  too,  that 
young  Sheridan  was  raised. 

At  the  age  of  15,  Billy  chanced  to 
witness  a professional  wrestling  bout 
between  a touring  troupe  of  grapplers. 
This  exhibition  so  impressed  him  that 
he  decided  then  and  there  to  become 
a great  wrestler.  In  order  to  gain 
experience,  Billy  began  to  appear  on 
programs  at  Highland  gatherings 
which  were  held  at  frequent  intervals. 
He  achieved  his  first  success  at  IT 
when  he  won  his  first  tournament. 


Asked  what  his  biggest  thrill  was, 
Billy  leaned  back  in  his  swivel  chair 
and  smiled.  “My  biggest  thrill  hap- 
pened when  I was  18.  I won  the  ama- 
teur championship  of  Scotland  then. 
There  were  63  men  competing  in  the 
126-lb.  class,  and  I threw  nine  men  on 
the  average  of  2 minutes  and  5 seconds 
per  bout.  Yes,  I think  that  was  my 
greatest  thrill”. 

For  seven  straight  years  young  Sheri- 
dan held  the  featherweight  and  light- 
weight championships  of  Scotland. 
Later  he  won  the 
championship  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  be- 
fore he  retired  from 
active  wrestling  he 
had  won  78  open 
tournaments.  Wrest- 
ling under  133  lbs. 

Billy  never  lost  a 
bout,  and  he  wrestled 
on  the  average  of 
eight  or  nine  bonts 
a week. 

Wrestling  in  the 
British  Isles  was  a 
big  sport  at  that 
time.  In  fact  Billy 
claims  that  wrestling 
as  we  know  it  today 
was  practiced  300 
years  ago  in  England. 

Many  of  their  holds 
were  exactly  the 
same  as  those  used 
today  by  our  collegi- 
ate wrestlers. 

Then  in  1908  Billy 
got  an  urge  to  come 
to  America.  He  land- 
ed in  Canada  late  in 
that  year,  and  within 
six  weeks  he  won 
the  professi  onal 
championship  of  On- 
tario. Not  liking  the 
climate  or  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Canad- 


ians, Billy  decided  to  come  to  the 
States.  On  New  Years  eve  1910  he  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia  with  the  deter- 
mination to  be  a boxer.  However, 
boxing  in  those  days  was  not  a popular 
sport  in  the  Quaker  City ; so  Billy  de- 
cided to  refrain  from  the  fisticuff  game. 

One  day  he  chanced  to  stroll  down 
near  the  gymnasium  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  On  entering  the  build- 
ing he  was  immediately  attracted  to 
the  two  sweating  boys  on  the  mat. 
After  watching  for  a short  while  their 
futile  efforts  to  pin  each  other,  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  himself,  and  he 
broke  in  with  “Hey.  You  can’t  do 
that.” 

Billy  remained  at  Penn  for  the  dur- 
ation of  the  wrestling  season,  Tlnd 
then  he  began  to  look  about  for  work 
that  would  be  steady  instead  of  sea- 
sonable. It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  athletic  authorities  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity began  to  look  for  a trainer  for 
their  athletic  teams.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  athletic  directors  of 
Pennsylvania,  Sheridan  got  the  job, 
and  assumed  his  duties  at  the  Bethle- 
hem institution  in  June,  1911. 

He  served  as  trainer  for  several 


BILLY  SHERIDAN  at  22,  the  Day  Before 
Leaving  Europe. 
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RAW  APPLES  AND  SPRING 

Another  Good  Man  Goes  Wrong  When  the  Orchids  Bloom 

by  Bill  Dukek 


WHEN  an  irresistible  force  meets 
an  immovable  object,  and  that 
force  happens  to  be  an  attrac- 
tive and  determined  wild  young  lady 
and  the  object  an  impassive  and  cynical 
young  man,  something  is  bound  to  hap- 
pen. 

George  was  a gentleman,  of  a rather 
peculiar  sort,  I must  admit.  If  college 
had  done  nothing  else  for  him,  it  had 
impregnated  his  soul  with  two  flaming 
virtues,  honesty  and  cynicism.  He  was 
frank  to  the  point  of  impertinence,  and 
cynical  to  the  point  of  despair. 

Always  the  epitome  of  neatness  and 
correctness,  George  would  doubtless 
have  become  one  of  the  Successful 
Graduates  who  every  June  sweeps  the 
world  of  commerce  and  finance  off 
its  Wall  St.  base:  But  Fate  intervened, 
in  the  form  of  the  demon  Sex.  And 
again,  I must  take  responsibility  for 
George's  downfall. 

Orchid  was  one  of  those  glowing 
young  things  that  thrives  on  a diet 
of  raw  apples  and  stale  bread.  She  ex- 
uded health  and  energy  in  an  exasper- 
atingly  permanent  fashion.  I grew  up 
with  her  as  playmate  and  partner-in- 


crime, and,  of  course,  she  despised  me, 
as  only  Orchid  could  despise  anyone 
she  could  beat  so  regularly  in  tennis, 
golf  or  any  game  of  physical,  and,  1 
must  confess,  mental  accomplishment. 

I rarely  saw  her  when  she  wasn't 
dashing  oft'  for  some  strenuous  hike, 
a day  or  so  of  mountain  climbing  and 
skiing,  or  a few  hours  of  wild  riding 
across  the  country.  She  was  one  of 
those  horsey  and  doggy  people,  you 
know,  who  detest  riding  habits  and 
smart  clothes — so  unlike  George. 

You  doubtless  presume  that  Orchid 
was  a typical  Amazon,  some  horribly 
virile  species  of  womankind.  On  the 
contrary.  At  the 
grim  age  of  18, 
she  was  a very 
presentable  a n d 
attractive  young 
lady  if  you  could 
hold  her  still  for 
five  minutes  and 
wash  her  unlady- 
like hands. 
Blonde,  slim,  a vi- 
sion in  swimming 
trunks  and  skirt, 
she  had  the  sup- 
pleness and  plian- 
cy of  a reed,  and 
possessed  a de- 
lightful set  of 
freckles  after  ex- 
posure to  the  sun 
(and  she  was  al- 
ways being  expos- 
ed to  something), 
and  a pair  of  be- 
witching gay  blue 
eyes  with  a danc- 
ing fire,  tantaliz- 
ing and  mocking. 

W h e n Orchid 
left  for  college, 
not  a quiet  re- 
spectable finishing 
school  (which  she 
needed  badly  I 
maintained ) 


Illustrated  by  Charles  Dent 
but  a modern,  smart  country  club  of 
socialites  and  horsey  people,  -our  paths 
parted  and  I only  heard  from  her  in 
wild  scrawls  of  green  ink  on  bits  of 
discarded  waste  paper.  George  was  my 
roommate  at  this  time  and  displayed 
considerable  interest  in  these  remarka- 
ble letters  which  came  so  infrequently. 
(She  was  a horrible  correspondent.) 

Up  to  this  time,  I am  sure,  Orchid 
had  never  fallen  in  love.  Our  relations 
had  been  like  brother  and  sister,  much 
to  my  disgust.  I caught  the  same  note 
in  all  these  letters,  which  told  me  noth- 
ing more  than  that  she  still  remained 
as  untamed,  as  horribly  healthy,  as 
popular,  and  as  exceptional  in  every 
way  as  ever.  She  was  an  exceptional 
girl  I assure  you.  That  was  how  she 
happened  to  meet  George. 

It  happened  like  this.  Shortly  be- 
fore Fall  vacation,  I received  a note 
from  her,  “Dearest  Thing,  I simply 
must  see  you.  Did  I tell  you  I bought 
an  ancient  car  the  other  day.  It’s  di- 
vine. I hear  you're  having  a Prom 
Saturday.  Why  didn't  you  invite  me. 
I ll  be  down  tomorrow.  I was  elected 
captain  of  hockey.  Daddy  went  to 
Florida  for  six  weeks.  Jean  is  engaged 
to  be  married.  Ponney”  This  was 
written  on  a tiny  scrap  of  cleansing 
tissue.  I forgot  to  mention  that  Or- 
chid’s full  name  is  Orchid  Ponney 
Parker,  that  she  detests  her  first  name 
as  much  as  George  detests  his.  (His 
appellation  is  Oliver  George  David  Gen- 
tle which  he  abhors  vehemently.  I 
call  him  “Slug”) 

This  was  typical  of  Orchid.  (I  re- 
fuse to  call  her  Ponney,  sounds  like 
the  animal  in  her.)  Naturally,  I had 
not  invited  her  since  I had  already 
made  another  date,  a sister  of  some- 
one or  other.  ( It  always  is. ) Although 
the  prospect  of  seeing  the  girl-wonder 
was  pleasant  enough,  the  additional 
prospect  of  having  two  dates  on  my 
hands  was  less  so.  George,  noticing 
my  frantic  pacings,  asked  the  difficulty. 
Inspiration  struck  me!  George,  who 
else. 

Ah,  but  George  in  no  uncertain  term; 
expressed  a keen  dislike  of  having 
continued  on  page  25 
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In  Lincoln's  Foot  Steps? 

Shall  We  En  large  The  Supreme  Court? 

Dr.  Lawerence  H.  Gipson, 

Head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Government,  Believes 
the  Plan  Justifiable  With  Modifications 


THE  thoughtful  American  public 
has  become  deeply  concerned  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  President’s 
recommendations  relative  to  the  federal 
judiciary. 

While  there  is  apparently  little 
disposition  to  question  that  part  of 
his  plan  for  expediting  business  in  the 
lower  courts  there  has  been  fear  evi- 
denced on  the  part  of  many  people, 
irrespective  of  party,  that  his  proposals 
regarding  the  Supreme  Court  will  have 
the  effect  not  only  of  constitutionaliz- 
ing certain  New  Deal  legislation  but 
also  of  destroying  the  great  prestige 
of  the  Court  by  concentrating  from 
now  on  the  national  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  executive- — thus 
overthrowing  the  old  balance  hereto- 
fore maintained  between  the  executive, 
the  legislative,  and  the  judicial 
branches  of  government.  It,  therefore, 
seems  desirable  to  analyze  the  import 
of  these  proposals  to  determine  their 
merits,  to  point  out.  if  possible,  to  what 
extent  they  may  be  accepted  as  a defi- 
nite legislative  program,  and  finally, 
to  suggest  means  whereby  possible  un- 
desirable consequences  may  be  avoided 
if  the  plan  is  adopted. 

The  writer  is  eager  to  see  every  effort 
put  forth  at  this  critical  testing  time 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  Ameri- 
can nation  is  more  fully  each  year 
bringing  into  realization  Lincoln’s  con- 
ceptions of  a government  “of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people." 
What  is  demanded  in  undertaking  an 
investigation  of  the  President’s  Su- 
preme Court  program,  he  feels,  is  not 
heat  and  prejudice  but  light  and  com- 
mon sense. 

CONSIDERS  TWO  ASPECTS 

Two  aspects  of  these  proposals  would 


— S toumen 

LAWRENCE  H.  GIPSON— “It  Can 
Bring  No  Fundamental  Objection  . . 


seem  to  merit  careful  consideration  on 
the  part  of  students  irrespective  of 
party,  or  of  particular  political  issues, 
or  of  specific  legislation  that  might  at 
this  juncture  be  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably affected  by  the  suggested  changes. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  age  of 
retirement  of  the  Justices.  The  con- 
tention that  individuals  tend  as  a rule 
to  slow  down  and  lose  some  of  their 
former  mental  vigor  after  seventy 
years  of  age.  if  not  before  this  age, 
seems  to  be  as  applicable  to  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  to  college  pro- 
fessors who  lead  lives  that  are  quite 
comparable  to  the  former.  Here  at 
Lehigh  University,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, made  up  by  men  with  large  ex- 
perience in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
has  recently  passed  a ruling  governing 
the  retirement  of  the  faculty.  Was  it  a 
mere  act  of  prejudice  against  elderly 
men  when  it  determined  that  the  age 
of  retirement  should  not  be  later  than 
seventy  years?  Or,  was  it  based  upon 
abundant  data  which  indicates  that  the 
average  college  professor  has  lost  by 
that  time  much  of  his  former  value  to 
the  University?  Are  not  comparable 
rules  of  retirement  in  force  in  most 
of  the  better  universities  such  as  Har- 
vard. Yale,  and  Chicago?  Can  the 
soundness  of  the  requirement  be  ques- 
tioned, even  granted  that  it  can  be 
shown  that  many  professors  can  go 
un  achiveing  in  a big  way  even  for  a 
decade  or  two  after  the  age  of  seventy? 
Are  not  retirement  provisions  in  effect 
in  the  civil  service,  in  the  army,  in  the 
school  system,  in  large  industrial  en- 
terprises? Can  it  be  that  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  are  not  equally 
affected  by  age  as  other  groups?  In 
ibis  connection  it  will  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  work  done  by  the  Court  has 
an  importance  beyond  all  calculation 
to  the  nation  and  it  would  seem  that 
it  should  be  entrusted  only  to  the  best 
men  obtainable  who  tire  still  as  a group 
in  the  prime  of  life. 

Every  student  of  the  history 
of  our  Supreme  Court  knows 


of  cases  of  Justices  who  became 
quite  senile,  as  for  example,  Justice 
Grier  who  clung  to  office  and  who  in 
one  of  the  great  five  to  four  decisions 
was  called  upon  to  cast  the  deciding 
vote.  Thus  an  old  man  in  his  dotage 
who  could  no  longer  follow  an  argu- 
ment or  read  understandingly  a legal 
brief  assumed  one  of  the  gravest  and 
greatest  responsibilities  that  could  pos- 
sibly come  to  any  American  citizen ! 
The  incident  was  so  shocking  to  the 
nation  that  his  fellow  Justices  had 
to  prevail  upon  Grier  to  retire.  But 
most  elderly  Justices,  irrespective  of 
mental  disabilities  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  frequently  lost  touch  with 
the  world,  are  apt  to  linger  on. 

PRESIDENT  IS  WITHIN  RIGHTS 

The  President’s  proposal  to  supple- 
ment those  Justices  who  do  not  elect 
to  retire  when  reaching  seventy  years 
of  age  with  additional  appointments  to 
the  Bench,  to  a maximum  of  six  be- 
yond the  nine,  can  on  its  face,  there- 
fore, bring  no  fundamental  objection 
from  those  students  of  government 
who  stand  outside  of  partisan  politics 
except  the  objection  that  the  work  of 
the  Court  may  be  thereby  slowed  down. 
This  will  be  considered  before  closing 
this  article.  That  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  lias  power  to  fix  the  nuin- 
I er  of  Justices  seems  to  be  clear  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  number  has 
been  shifted  from  time  to  time  by  sta- 
tutory enactment  since  the  formation 
of  the  Court  in  1789. 

But  assuming  the  wisdom  of  this  as 
a general  proposition,  the  fact  remains 
that  a bitter  debate  has  arisen  over 
the  charges  that  the  President  will 
use  the  plan  to  “pack”  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  political  expedient  has  had 
a long  history  and  the  charge  is.  there- 
fore, a very  old  charge.  Jefferson, 
upon  taking  up  the  Presidency,  bitterly 
resented  the  fact  that  the  Court  was 
packed  against  him.  so  did  Jackson, 
and  so  did  Lincoln.  Jackson  defied  the 

continued  on  page  18 
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. . . Or  In  His  Own  Image? 

Does  The  President  Want  Six  /yYes”  Men? 
Dr.  George  D.  Harmon, 

Associate  Professor  of  American  History,  Accuses 
Mr.  Roosevelt  of  Political  Trickery. 


PRESIDENT  Roosevelt  lias  liis 
friends  and  liis  enemies.  His 
friends  are  wholehearted,  true, 
and  loyal.  His  enemies  are  hitter  and 
uncompromising.  The  supporters  of  the 
I ’resident  constitute  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  opponents  in  Congress, 
a small  minority,  are  leaderless  and 
without  real  organized  force.  America 
today  has  perhaps  the  most  dynamic, 
suave,  and  skilled  leader  in  its  his- 
tory. The  nation  is  faced  with  a per- 
sonal government.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  a rubber  stamp ; the 
Senate  is  a rubber  stamp;  all  office 
holders  fall  into  the  same  category ; he 
now  controls  all  except  the  Supreme 
Court.  All  legislative  measures  of  im- 
portance have  been  drafted  by  presi- 
dential advisers  and  sent  to  Congress 
in  finished  form  with  the  command 
that  they  “must”  be  enacted  into  law. 
When  constitutional  doubts  have  been 
raised  within  the  national  legislative 
l ody  the  President  has  “cracked”  the 
party  “whip”  with  the  command,  if 
there  are  constitutional  doubts  about 
the  proposed  measure,  pass  it  any  way. 
Congress  has  obeyed.  America  has 
never  before  experienced  such  per- 
sonal government. 

The  crisis  of  1933  and  193-1  demanded 
and  impelled  strong  leadership.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  met  the  situation  ad- 
mirably in  many  ways.  The  American 
people  rose  from  “the  slough  of  de- 
spondence” to  new  hope,  new  life,  new 
vigor,  and  pressed  forward  with  the 
President.  The  crisis  had  been  met. 
the  Ship  of  State  had  passed  safely 
through  the  dangerous  waters  without 
floundering.  All  America  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief.  Much  good  had  been 
accomplished : some  mistakes  had  been 
made ; the  latter  could  be  remedied. 
Many  measures  drafted  at  the  White 
House,  or  in  the  nearby  offices,  had 
been  hastily  and  loosely  drawn  because 
speed  was  demanded,  and  because  the 
President,  perhaps,  did  not  wish  to  let 
the  opportunity  slip  through  his  hands 
to  have  Congress  delegate  to  him  un- 
precedented powers.  A submissive  Con- 
gress complied  with  the  demands — thus 


the  most  powerful  peace  time  President 
in  all  American  history  was  "en- 
throned”. 

The  President’s  road  seemed  clear, 
no  obstacle  had  yet  projected  its  ugly 
head.  Suddenly,  a staggering  blow  was 
landed  “below  the  belt” — the  Supreme 
Court  had  declared  the  NIRA,  the 
AAA.  and  other  measures,  which  con- 
stituted the  heart  of  the  New  Deal 
program,  to  be  unconstitutional,  null 
and  void! 

When  the  President  regained  his 
equilibrium  he  announced  that  a way 
could  be  found  to  overcome  the  Su- 
preme Court  obstacle.  The  matter  was 
thus  permitted  to  slumber  until  after 
the  election.  Suddenly  the  American 
people  were  either  surprised  or  shocked 
or  both  when  they  read  the  presidential 
plan  to  “pack”  the  Supreme  Court  in 
order  to  get  his  way.  The  conserva- 
tives. some  mildly  inclined  New  Deal- 
ers, and  a few  loyal  Administration 
supporters  began  to  cry,  "Dictator !” 

So  long,  however,  as  America  has 
free  and  honest  elections,  free  speech 
and  a free  press,  there  is  little  need 
to  fear  the  rise  of  a dictator  in  this 
country — even  if  the  Supreme  Court  is 
abolished  and  if  our  form  of  govern- 
ment should  be  greatly  modified.  If 
the  Court  is  undemocratic,  and  the 
people  desire  it,  let’s  democratize  it 
through  the  channel  of  a constitutional 
amendment.  If  the  people  wish  to  nar 
row  tlie  power  of  the  Court,  in  a minor 
or  in  a major  way,  let  the  operation 
be  performed  through  the  regular  sur- 
gical channel  of  an  amendment.  Some 
modification  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Tribunal  may  be  necessary  .but  who  is 
willing  to  have  it  “packed"  to  accom- 
plish no  permanent  cure? 

PEOPLE  AGAINST  CHANGE 

The  cry  that  an  amendment  will 
take  too  long  is  an  admission  that  the 
people  do  not  want  the  change.  The 
first  twelve  amendments  were  speedily 
ratified  because  the  public  demanded 
them.  Only  a few  years  ago,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  nation  thought  that  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  would  remain 
a part  of  the  Constitution  for  decades 


to  come,  but  the  People  demanded  re- 
peal— the  public  knows  that  the  Twen- 
ty-Second Amendment  became  a reality 
within  a few  short  months.  Let  me 
repeat,  if  the  President  is  not  willing 
to  submit  an  amendment  either  to  en- 
large the  powers  of  Congress  or  to 
take  away  judicial  powers,  on  the 
ground  that  it  takes  too  long,  he  real- 
izes that  the  American  people  are  not 
demanding  the  proposed  modification. 

Furthermore,  President  Roosevelt  is 
not  dissatisfied  with  the  powers  of  the 
Court  because  his  plan  does  not  take 
from  that  body  a single  power  that  it 
has  hitherto  exercised.  It  would  still 
employ  the  processes  of  judicial  review, 
declare  laws  unconstitutional,  and 
hand  down  five-four  or  eight-seven  de- 
cisions. The  size  of  the  vote  would  be 
changed  and  the  “horse  and  buggy 
days”  would  still  be  with  us.  What 
Roosevelt  objects  to  is  not  the  powers 
exercised  by  the  Court  or  the  undemo- 
cratic features  of  that  organ  of  govern- 
ment— he  wants  a majority  of  pro- 
New  Dealers  wearing  the  black  robes. 
To  realize  the  objective  sought,  the 
President  wishes  to  retire  all  judges 
over  seventy  years  of  age.  If  they 
refuse  to  retire,  he  would  then  appoint 
a new  judge  for  each  justice  past  the 
age  of  three  score  and  ten — implying 
that  they  are  old  “fossils”  and  have  not 
kept  pace  with  progress,  so  new  and 
progressive  blood  is  needed.  Forgetting 
that  often  the  most  able  and  progres- 
sive judicial  minds  have  been  and  are 
found  among  the  aged  - — Marshall, 
Holmes,  Hughes,  and  Brandeis,  etc.  If 
age  fossilizes  an  individual  beyond  the 
degree  of  progressive  usefulness,  why 
did  the  President  work  so  loyally  dur- 
ing the  past  campaign  to  elect  Senator 
Norris  of  Nebraska  who  is  well  past 
continued  on  page  19 
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BUSINESS  BOOMING  — 

The  Bull  Market  Is  Wide  Open  in  Christmas-Saucon 


by  Bill  Gottlieb 


Ten  Master  Minds  Prepare 
the  Future  Magnates  of  In- 
dustry With  Their  Facts  and 
Figures. 

IN  EACH  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion's investigation  of  colleges  in 
Pennsylvania  (1928,  1932  and  1934), 
Lehigh's  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration placed  highest  among  this 
state's  business  schools,  which  includes 
such  institutions  a the  V.  of  P’s.  Whar- 
ton School  and  Pitt. 

Although  less  than  20  years  old,  the 
college  has  grown  into  a most  signifi- 
cant factor  in  the  industrial  world,  as 
well  as  in  the  University.  Even  those 
who  accuse  its  administration  of  un- 
healthy reactionary  tendencies  admit  it 
produces  as  fine  a collection  of  soundly 
educated,  well-rounded  men  as  any  of 
the  country's  better  schools.  Employers 
of  a majority  of  our  larger  eastern 
industries  are  nothing  less  than  an- 
xious to  place  the  college  graduates. 

There  is  a reason  for  this,  of  course. 
First,  the  general  University  standards 
see  to  it  that  only  the  superior  type 
of  undergraduate  gets  into  Lehigh  and 
remains  there.  Second,  there  is  the 
College  of  Business  faculty.  The  RE- 
VIEW presents  them  with  some  in- 
timate words  and  pictures. 


NEIL  CA  ROT  HERS 

is  dean  of  tlie  college  and  the  most 
publicized  man  on  the  campus.  Econ- 
omic advisor  to  the  Republican  party 
at  the  last  election  and  alter  ego  of 
nominee  Col.  Frank  Knox ; author  of 
innumerable  hooks,  pamphlets,  syndi- 
cated newspaper  features,  and  radio 
speeches ; he  hobnobs  with  dozens  of 
bigwigs  of  American  finance  who  con- 
stantly invite  him  to  speak  or  debate 


at  their  expensive  dinners.  He  still 
manages  to  find  time  to  teach  and  to 
be  the  spark  behind  the  college’s  ad- 
ministration, supplying  it  with  its  gen- 
eral tenor  and  policies. 

As  a lecturer,  he  is  unique.  With  the 
gestures,  venom  and  fireworks  of  a 
Mussolini,  he  blasts  away  as  much  on 
current  affairs  as  on  economics  or  so- 
ciology. In  his  fifties,  he  still  doesn't 
show  the  slightest  traces  of  a spare 
tire  and  is  never  to  be  seen  climbing 
steps  one  at  a time.  It  wasn’t  so  long 
.ago  (see  pages  14  and  15)  that  he  could 
have  posed  for  collar  ads.  Still  farther 
back,  he  was  a Rhodes  scholar  from 
the  University  of  Arkansas.  He  thinks 
Arkansas  had  the  best  football  team 
in  America  last  season.  Arkansas  is 


his  home  state ; but  lie  doesn’t  sound 
too  much  like  Bob  “Bazooka”  Burns. 

Ask  him  the  name  of  most  any  ath- 
lete in  most  any  sport  from  most  any 
year  and  he'll  probably  he  able  to  tell 
you  his  detailed  abilities,  his  prep 
school  record,  and  his  family.  His  in- 
terest in  sports  is  justified.  Three 
times  winner  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
doubles  championship,  he  coached  the 
Lehigh  tennis  team  for  12  years  and 
considers  as  one  of  his  greatest  prizes 
a rare  honorary  major  L. 

If  you  have  never  heard  of  Neil,  Jr. 
or  of  “rua  small  hoy,”  then  you  simply 
haven’t  spoken  to  him  for  more  than 
ten  consecutive  minutes. 

He  does  not  like  Roosevelt. 
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COWIN — Perpetually  Collegiate. 

HOY  BURFORD  COWIN 

second  in  command  and  head  of  the 
department  of  accounting,  contracts  the 
edges  of  his  lips  and  delicately  fingers 
some  chalk  when  putting  over  a criti- 
cal point  on  why  debits  do  not  go  on 
the  right  side  of  the  balance  sheet. 
Taskmaster  of  the  business  man’s  most 
grueling  course,  he  still  manages  to 
make  it  one  of  the  students’  most  ab- 
sorbing courses  and  makes  himself  one 
of  the  best  liked  men  among  those  con- 
tacting him.  Perhaps  it  is  his  per- 
petual collegiate  spirit ; that  includes 
trick  bow  ties,  white  shoes  during  all 
four  seasons,  and  his  present  pair  of 
rough,  heavy  brown  oxfords  that  he 
promises  to  wear  for  twenty  years 
(now  on  its  fourth).  He  wants  them 
to  become  an  institution  like  his  nine 
year  old  Studebaker  that  he  tearfully 
sold  last  month.  It  was  recognizable 
to  alumni  when  parked  in  streets  all 
over  the  country. 

After  being  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1916,  he  taught 
in  public  schools  for  five  years.  After 
some  deliberation,  he  consoles  us  by 
saying  he  finds  his  present  students  a 
bit  more  intelligent  than  those  in  high 
school.  After  this  early  period,  he  was 
variously  employed  as  technician,  ad- 
visor and  auditor  for  large  railroads 
and  utilities  in  the  Middle  West.  He 
constantly  refers  to  these  jobs  for  ex- 
amples to  demonstrate  his  lectures. 

His  hobbies  have  singled  down  to 
shooting  with  a bow  and  arrow. 

CARL  ELMER  ALLEN 

is  Dr.  Cowin's  right  hand  man  and 
the  quietest,  most  unassuming  man  in 
the  college.  With  his  even  ways,  you 
can  believe  him  when  he  says  he  hardly 
ever  feels  like  screaming  and  jumping 
through  the  roof  when  faced  with  cor- 
recting a sea  of  figures  on  ugly  yellow 
paper.  He  claims  Dr.  Cowin  is  much 


more  susceptible  to  such  fits  of  revolt 
than  lie.  He  would  like  to  break  70  at 
golf  and  catch  an  eight  pound  trout, 
both  in  the  same  day.  He  usually 
spends  part  of  the  summer  near  his 
home  in  the  Middle  West  trying  it. 

He  was  all  set  to  become  a lawyer, 
even  to  having  his  trunk  packed  for 
law  school  the  day  the  war  broke  out. 
When  he  returned  from  the  navy,  he 
found  himself  more  interested  in  his 
present  profession.  He  conscientiously 
believes  in  carrying  out  the  principle: 
"Do  a good  job  of  teaching,  first.  Then 
bother  with  your  books  and  research." 
ELMER  CLARK  PRATT 

has  an  innovation  in  education.  If  a 


scowls,  crooks  his  arms  up  in  front  of 
himself  and  flails  them  as  he  begins  to 
raise  his  voice  in  a great  crescendo, 
finally  barking  out  the  key  sentence 
of  some  vague  theory  of  statistics  or 
business  cycles.  In  between  these  spurts 
of  eloquence,  he  freely  employs  rich, 
deep  “aaaaa's,”  never  fails  to  cite  in- 
formative examples  from  the  work  he’s 
done  for  the  government  on  statistics, 
and  intersperses  all  these  things  with 
sly  remarks  and  a smile  than  can  only 
be  described  as  “cute.” 

"Business  Cycles  and  Forecasting”  by 
Elmer  C.  Bratt  is  his  new  pride  and 
joy ; and  he  comes  closest  to  being  sad 
when  one  of  his  students  descovers  a 
typographical  error  in  it.  This  is  the 
book’s  first  season;  and  he  offered  to 
sell  them  personally  to  those  in  his 
course  for  35c  less  than  its  face  value ; 
he  deducts  his  royalty. 

WARD  LESLIE  BISHOP 

is  pitted  against  Professor  Herbert 
Diamond,  whether  he  knows  it  or  hot, 
for  the  distinction  of  being  the  finest 
Lehigh  lecturer  either  in  or  out  of  the 
( 'ollege  of  Business.  ( Professor  Dia- 
mond believes  the  award  should  go  to 
Professor  Bishop,  even  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  latter  must  wrestle 
with  more  difficult  subject  matter.) 
He  breezes  into  class  in  his  great, 
round  hot  with  coat  in  hand;  deposits 
1 otli  on  the  table  before  him ; smiles 
for  silence ; a fid  finally  lets  loose  a 
fluid  stream  of  clear,  condensed  cor- 
poration finance,  public  finance,  or 
what  have  you?  His  audience  has  the 
illusion  of  sitting  down,  opening  its 
notebooks,  scribbling  at  a great  clip 
for  five  minutes,  getting  up.  and  walk- 


Ever  Screams. 


-Stoumen 


. — Stoumen 

BRATT — A Cute  Smile. 

student  asks  what  he  considers  three 
“Good  Questions”  in  class  discussions 
during  the  semester,  the  student  gets  a 
95  in  recitation  for  the  course.  Then 
he  tries  to  embarrass  the  inquisitive 
so  that  they  become 
afraid  to  open  their 
mouths.  It's  really 
all  in  good  fun : but 
not  everyone  knows 
that.  He  makes  up 
for  everything  by 
taking  himself  for  a 
ride.  When  no  one 
laughs  at  his  cracks, 
he  never  fails  to  add 
something  to  the  ef- 
fect : “That  was  a 

joke.  You  were  sup- 
posed to  laugh.”  He 
never  seems  to  enjoy 
himself  more,  in  fact, 
than  when  someone 
is  having  a give-and- 
take  with  him  in  ver- 
bal ribbing  and  heck- 
ling. 

J u s t before  he 
drives  home  a point, 
he  takes  his  hands 
out  of  his  pockets,  ALLEN — Hardly 
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ing  out.  It’s  almost  hard  to  believe  the 
hour  lias  passed.  Although  he  carefully 
Records  everything  he  reads,  notes  at 
a lecture  upset  him  horribly.  He  turns 
purple  with  shame  whenever  he  uncon- 
sciously cracks  a pun  or  joke.  In  the 
more  difficult  moments,  lie  hunches  his 
fingers  to  a point,  just  in  front  of  his 
face,  and  pumps  them  up  and  down 
with  every  odd  word. 

For  the  hell  of  it.  the  professors  in 
the  University  formed  the  Lehigh  In- 
vestors Trust  in  1931.  the  very  depth 
of  the  depression,  and  elected  him 
president.  Professor  Cowin.  vice-presi- 
dent. Professors  Bishop  and  Bratt  took 
charge  of  the  capital,  small  as  it  was. 
and  in  three  years  the  trust  made  al- 
most 125  percent  on  their  investment ! 
Ile’d  like  to  do  the  same  thing  on  a 
larger  scale  and  clean  up  a few  mil- 
lion. if  he  only  had  the  capital.  He 
invites  students  to  give  him  money  to 
invest  for  them — at  least  that’s  his 
answer  to  those  who  ask  him  why  he 


— Stoumen 

BISHOP — 125  Percent  in  3 Years. 

doesn't  capitalize  on  his  speculative 
insight. 

ROBERT  WALLACE  MAYER 

sings  second  bass  in  the  Bach  choir 
and  has  a brief  but  sound  grasp  of  liot 
jazz.  In  class  he  likes  to  play  guessing 
games  under  the  assumption  that  every 
man  should  do  his  own  thinking.  That 
is,  if  a man  doesn’t  know  how  much 
is  two  and  two,  he  doesn’t  say  “Jones, 
the  answer  is  four,”  and  go  on  with 
the  class.  No!  Instead  he  asks  the 
man  to  think  it  out  for  himself.  "Look, 
it  sounds  just  like  a cry  used  in  golf — 
just  like  an  automobile  with  the  final 
‘d’  left  off.  Come  now,  think !” 

Like  Professors  Bishop  and  Allen, 
he  comes  from  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois ; and  together  with  all  the  rest 


of  the  department,  ex- 


cept Yaleman  Haring 
and  Princetonian  Ivem- 
merer,  he  forms  the  Mid- 
Western  bloc  of  the  col- 
lege. Of  all  these  Pro- 
fessors, lie's  the  young- 
est. “Over  21,”  is  his 
age. 

During  his  lecture,  he 
usually  leans  back  on 
the  black-board,  grips 
the  back  of  his  chair 
and  rocks  it  back  and 
forth.  As  assistant  to 
Dr.  Bishop,  he  supplies 
whatever  the  Doctor 
may  have  missed.  In 
appearance,  he  is  im- 
maculate. He  carries 
over  .(this  care  of  de- 
tail to  his  work  where 
he  hands  out  assign- 
ment sheets  on  which 
he  has  already  dili- 
gently written  each 
man's  name  and  section 
number;  he  does  everv- 


BRADFORD 

thing  on  these  sheets  but  the  problem. 
He  recently  drove  three  juniors  crazy 
by  handing  out  a balance  sheet  prob- 
lem with  an  unpremeditated  error  in 
addition  on  the  debit  side  of  $100. 
FREDERICK  ALDEN BRADFORD 
head  of  the  department  of  finance, 
has  written  the  most  popular  text  book 
on  money  and  banking  in  America. 
Only  last  week,  visiting  agents  of  one 
of  the  larger  publishing  houses  com- 
plained that  whenever  they  tried  to  sell 


and  DIAMOND — Happily  Married. 

their  own  money  and  banking  texts,  the 
college  already  had  Professor  Brad- 
ford's, and  intended  to  keep  it.  There 
are  approximately  75  institutions  that 
carry  it.  His  fame  as  an  authority  on 
banking  problems  got  him  the  job  of 
head  of  the  banking  and  currency  sec- 
tion of  research  for  the  Republican 
party  during  the  last  election.  Being 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  picked  during 
the  Republican’s  off  year,  he  got  little 
more  for  his  trouble  than  a couple  of 
weeks  leave  of  absence  from  school. 
With  all  his  knowledge,  he  was  one 
of  those  taken  by  a fling  in  Florida 
real  estate. 

With  another  ten  pounds,  he'd  he  a 
ringer  for  handsome  actor  John  Boles. 
In  and  out  of  class  he  is  mild  and  im- 
perturbable and  seldom  cracks  a smile. 
1 1 is  voice  has  much  of  the  buzz-saw 
quality,  broken  only  by  a frequent 
smacking  of  lii.s  lips  or  by  his  writing 
on  the  board  a figure  like  “7.32753^,  ap- 
proximately.” 

His  chief  recreation  comes  from  de- 
tective stories,  even  though  Roosevelt 
likes  them,  too.  But  only  high  grade 
English  mystery  stories,  seldom  any  by 
Americans.  “Doc  Savage”  is  definitely 
out. 


HERBERT  MAYNARD  DIAMOND 
says  that  lie  and  Professor  Bradford 
have  been  “happily  married.”  having 
been  together  in  the  same  office  for 
nine  years.  He  too  finds  detective 
stories  his  sole  hobby.  Before  coming 
continued  on  page  16 
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I SAIF  Ray  Stecker  smash  the  line 
of  a great  Notre  Dame  team  and 
go  scampering  05  yards  through  the 
gathering  haze  for  an  Army  touchdown. 

I saw  a Pennsylvania  basketball 
team  come  swirling  from  behind  to 
overtake  and  beat  a Syracuse  quintet 
that  included  the  famed  Vic  Hanson, 
one  of  the  greatest  dribblers  icho  ever 
bounced  a ball. 

I saw  Lighthorse  Harry  Wilson,  the 
Red  Grange  of  the  East,  run  through 
and  around  a bewildered,  groping  Penn- 
sylvania eleven  to  score  all  three  of 
Penn  State’s  touchdowns  in  a 21-0 
victory. 

I saw  an  underrated  Lehigh  football 
team  score  two  touchdowns  ond  an 
extra  point  in  the  first  half  and  then 
grimly  hold  the  lead  to  win  a 13-12 
victory — the  first  in  G years — hack  in 
192!)  against  Lafayette. 

I’ve  seen  Ralph  Greenleaf.  who  could 
make  a billiard  ball  do  his  bidding : 
Fordham’s  “Seven  Blocks  of  Granite”, 
the  much  publicized  linemen  of  Rose 
liill ; Lou  Gehrig,  who  hasn’t  missed 
playing  a baseball  game  for  years; 
Henry  Picard,  one  of  America’s  great- 
est professional  golfers  and  at  least 
a hundred  other  sports  notables  in 
action.  The  thrills  have  been  many, 
but 

1 one  surpassed  those  I experienced 
on  five  occasions  while  gazing  from  the 
press  box  at  a wrestling  match  spread 
in  the  center  of  a crowded  gymnasium. 

My  earliest  wrestling  thrill  came 
during  the  finals  of  the  Eastern  Inter- 
collegiate Championships  one  Saturday 
afternoon  in  early  March,  1929 — the 


last  time  they  were  staged  at  Taylor 
gymnasia  m. 

The  year  before,  Stafford,  Lanky 
Cornell  grappler,  had  won  the  Eastern 
heavyweight  crown.  In  1929  Lehigh 
boasted  a heavyweight  named  “Tubby" 
Miller  and  Stafford  wanted  no  part  of 
the  barrel-chested  Brown  and  Whiter. 
So  he  wrestled  at  175  pounds. 

lie  escaped  Miller,  but  not  Lehigh. 


PRESS  BOX 
THRILLS 

The  Star  Reporter  of  the 
Bethlehem  Globe-Times  De- 
scribes Five  Exciting  Wrestl- 
ing Bouts. 

by  J.  Davis  Scott 


His  foe  that  afternoon  was  Andy  Lehr, 
one  of  the  greatest  175  pounders  to 
wear  a Lehigh  jersey. 

There  were  no  two-minute  periods 
then,  and  the  two  huskies  battled  for 
nearly  three  minutes  on  their  feet. 
Suddenly  Lehr  rushed  in,  grabbed  Staf- 
ford's elongated  legs  and  sent  him 
crashing  to  the  canvas. 

For  three  minutes  Lehr  remained  on 
top  amid  wild  scenes  of  fenzy  and  ex- 
citement. Stafford  was  too  good  to 
stay  under  long,  and  he  worked  out 
deftly.  With  a suddenness  that  stun- 
ned the  throng,  he  clamped  his  power- 
ful, painful  scisscors  hold  on  Lehr. 
Stafford  won  the  championship,  but 
Lehr  had  provided  three  minutes  of 
unforgettable  thrills. 

Swing  the  calendar  ahead  now  to 
1934  and  to  the  day  that  Lehigh  faced 
Penn  State  in  capacity-crowded  Taylor 
gymnasium.  The  126  pound  bout 
brought  together  “Skipper”  Case  of  the 
home  forces  and  Bob  Ellstrom,  Penn 
State’s  1933  Eastern  118  pound  king. 

The  rasslers  wasted  no  time  in 
formalities.  There  was  action  and 
plenty  of  it  from  the  referee's  word 
"wrestle."  First  Ellstrom  and  then 
Case  held  the  advantage,  only  to  lose 
it  quickly. 

With  just  a few  minutes  left  Case 
came  charging  in,  upset  Ellstrom  with 
a leg  dive  and  while  1200  Lehigh  stu- 
dents urged  him  on  With  deafening 
cheers,  Case  kept  his  foe  down  till  the 
gong.  The  champion  had  been  beaten. 

Before  that  season  passed  into  his- 
tory. there  was  another  bout  that  pro- 
vided thrills  in  abundance.  That  was 
the  meeting  between  Lehigh’s  Captain 
Ben  Bishop  and  Princeton’s  Captain 
Hooker  in  the  155  pound  class  the 
night  that  the  Engineers  faced  the 
Tigers. 

For  weeks  campus  chatter  had  as 
its  main  conjecture  the  outcome  of 
this  match,  for  Hooker  had  conquered 
Bishop  the  previous  year  at  Columbia 
and  in  so  doing  had  won  the  Eastern 


155  pound  crown. 

As  the  two  rivals  arose  from  the 
benches  to  battle  each  other  that  night, 
the  huge  mob  that  literally  filled  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  gymnasium 
was  beside  itself  with  suspense  and 
excitement. 

Bishop  never  wrestled  better  than  lie 
did  that  evening.  He  took  Hooker 
down  in  less  than  two  minutes  and 
then  with  typical  Bishop  dispatch  pro- 
ceeded to  get  Hooker  in  one  bewilder- 
ing hold  after  another.  In  7 :10  Bishop 
manipulated  his  favorite  bar  and  chan- 
cery and  the  ovation  he  received  as  he 
walked  from  the  mat  exceeded  any- 
thing in  the  memory  of  Lehigh’s  old- 
est fan. 

Below  the  Mason  and  Dixon,  where 
everyone  talks  like  Amos  and  Andy, 
there  was  another  thrill.  Memory  re- 
constructs the  scene  in  the  following 
manner 

Lehigh's  Howell  Scobey  and  Wash- 
ington and  Lee’s  Hugo  Bonino  face 
each  other  in  the  1936  heavyweight 
N.  C.  A.  A.  final  at  Doremus  gym- 
nasium in  Lexington,  Virginia  . . . They 
shake  hands  and  the  place  is  in  an  up- 
roar . . . Scobey  goes  for  the  235  pound- 
er's legs,  misses,  falls  into  a bar  nelson, 
but  rolls  out  to  neutral  as  they  bounce 
off  the  mat  . . . back  to  the  center, 
Scobey  shooting  for  his  rival's  legs 
again  . . . He  gets  them  and  nearly 
pins  him  . . . Bonino  wiggles  out  but 
a minute  later  is  in  trouble  again  . . . 
a cradle  hold,  then  a bar  nelson  . . . and 
as  the  clock  tickets  2 :18  Scobey  applies 
the  pressure  and  he  is  the  National 
champion. 

Then  there  was  that  thrill  on  the 
last  night  of  the  United  States  Olympic 
team  tryouts  at  Taylor  gymnasium  last 
spring  . . . Lehigh's  Tommy  King,  just 
an  unknown  freshman  before  the  try- 
outs, opposes  Melvin  Clodfelter,  an 
Oklahomian  and  a member  of  the  1932 
wrestling  team  that  represented  the 
U.  S.  A.  in  the  Olympiad  at  Los  Ange- 
les ..  . It  is  the  semi-final  of  the  145 
pound  division  . . . Once  again,  the 
crowd  is  terribly  excited  . . . For  ten 
minutes  these  two  lads  wrestled  with 
neither  gaining  any  advantage  . . . Two 
more  minutes  wing  swiftly  by  . . . and 
Tommy,  staking  all  on  one  desperate 
charge,  comes  in  like  a football  tack- 
ier . . . He  reaches  out,  grabs  Clod- 
felter's  leg  . . . and  the  two  go  down. 
King  riding  on  top  . . . and  there  he 
stays  to  take  a unanimous  decision  . . . 
What  matters  a little  later  when  Har- 
ley “Doc”  Strong  pins  King  in  the 
final  ...  a Lehigh  freshman  has  beaten 
the  United  States  Olympic  team  mem- 
ber. 
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We  Ought  To  Stand  On  Our  Heads 

A Review  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art’s  Philadelphia  Exhibition 
of  “Fantastic  Art,  Dada,  and  Surrealism” 


by  Louis  C.  Stoumen 


I’M  STILL  a bit  dazed  by  the  show. 
It  will  be  some  time  before  I can 
again  look  at  a chair,  say  to  myself : 
“that  is  a chair”,  and  believe  myself. 
Nor  is  my  reaction  an  unusual  one.  As 
one  gallery  goer  whom  I overheard 
said  to  her  companion : “I  don’t  think 
we’re  looking  at  these  things  right. 
We  ought  to  stand  on  our  heads.” 

And  certainly  the  exhibition  is  one 
of  the  most  bewildering,  multifarious, 
and  evocative  ever  hung  in  this  country. 
A brief  random  list  of  exhibits  in- 
cludes such  heterodox  diversities  as : 
“Object  Made  From  a Sears-Roebuck 
Catalogue” ; cartoons  by  Rube  Gold- 


berg including  “Invention  for  digging 
up  bait  for  fishing” ; prints  and  draw- 
ings by  Goya,  Hogarth,  Tlmrber,  Daum- 
ier ; a 10th  century  “Temptation  of 
Saint  Anthony”  by  Bosch  ;drawing  by 
the  psychopathic  and  by  children;  oils 
by  Picasso,  Tanguy,  Hugo,  Chirico,  and 
Dali  (including  the  latter's  famous 
“wilted-watches”  picture — “The  Persis- 
tence of  Memory”)  ; “Watereolor  done 
by  a Czecho-Slovakian  peasont  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy” ; “Exquisite  Corpses” 
— co-operative  automatic  drawings ; 

“Collages” — pictures  made  by  pasting 
together  newspaper  clippings,  adver- 
tisements, postage  stamps,  and  what 
have  you ; the  cele- 
brated fur-lined  tea- 
cup. 

No,  the  artists  are- 
n’t all  cracked.  No, 
the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  is  not  having 
its  little  joke.  And 
no.  the  show  is  not  a 
complete  and  brazen 
farce.  Indeed — if  -we 
are  to  accept  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the 
leaders  of  the  move- 
ments— “No  one  has 
to  ignore 
and  “Sur- 
realism springs  from 
the  marvellous,  and 
it  has  always  exist- 
ed.” 

Dada  arose  during 
the  World  War  as 
a revolt  and  protest 
against  war,  econo- 
mic exploitation,  and 
the  shams  and  false 
conventions  of  so- 
ciety. Its  mediums 
were  all  the  arts  in- 
cluding the  dance, 
the  drama,  and  cam- 
era. Its  techniques 
and  weapons  (for 
Dada  was  in  essence 


a subversive  attack  on  the  social  struc- 
ture) were  satire,  caricature,  ridicule, 
and  invective.  It  denied  society ; it 
denied  itself ; it  was  “the  negation  of 
negation”.  Symptomatic  of  the  post- 
war intellectual  and  moral  decay  of 
the  individual  and  the  economic  decay 
of  society,  Dada  is,  at  the  least,  of 
great  significance.  Whether  it  produced 
a valid  art  is  another  and  moot  point. 
It  died  and  was  buried  by  its  leaders 
about  1924. 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  Dada,  Surrealism 
was  born.  It  carried  on  the  Dada  tradi- 
tion of  social  criticism  and  protest, 
but  this  time  in  a manner  as  positive 
as  Dada  was  negative.  And  basically, 
it  was  a cult  of  the  marvelous.  It  in- 
vestigated the  dream  world,  it  accepted 
as  the  gospel  the  psychoanalytic  theories 
of  Freud,  it  announced  in  formal  mani- 
festos that  the  aim  of  the  movement 
was  the  “fusion  of  the  dream  world 
with  the  world  of  reality  so  as  to 
achieve  a super — or  Surrealism.”  The 
artists  went  deep  sea  diving  in  the 
subconscious,  and  they  brought  up 
strange  symbolistic  fruit.  Surrealism 
is  today  the  only  one  of  the  many  post- 
war art  “isms”  to  survive  and  to  in- 
creasingly attract  new  and  younger 
artists.  New  ground,  the  subconscious, 
has  been  broken,  and  has  proved  es- 
tlietically  fertile.  Nor  will  the  Surreal- 
ist have  you  believe  that  the  movement 
is  a “movement”,  a modern  “ism”.  He 
maintains  that  the  Surrealist  mode  of 
expression — investigation  into  “the  im- 
mense undetermined  region  over  which 
the  reason  does  not  extend  its  pro- 
tectorate”— is  not  a new  one.  a new 
school,  but  rather  an  attitude  of  mind 
which  is  universal  and  timeless ; the 
imaginative,  the  marvellous. 

The  present  exhibition  is  a definitive 
and  well  organized  one.  It  demon- 
strates clearly  the  close  link  between 
Dada  and  Surrealism,  and  includes 
certain  comparative  material — work  of 
children  and  the  insane — which,  in  re- 
lation to  the  main  show,  is  particu- 


Title:  “Mehr  Licht!  Mehr  Licht!”  ( Not  in  exhibition) . 
Theme : Plucking  out  of  the  eyes  in  “ King  Lear.” 
Artist : Anonymous  Allentown  Surrealist. 
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“ Parade ” — Peter  Blume  ■ — Stoumen 


larly  enlightening.  An  attempt  is  fur- 
ther made — successfully — to  prove  the 
Surrealist  contention  that  Surrealism 
is  an  attitude  of  mind  restricted  to 
no  period  in  history  hut  of  universal 
scope.  Heiromonyous  Bosch's  lGth  cen- 
tury painting,  "The  Temptation  of 
Saint  Anthony”,  is  certainly  and  un- 
debatably  replete  with  characteristic 
Surrealist  symbolism,  exuberance  of 
detail,  and  subconscious  extravagance. 
And  Hogarth,  Goya,  and  other  ac- 
knowledged masters  are  revealed  as 
at  one  time  or  another  having  prac- 
ticed, if  not  Surrealism,  at  least  the 
akin  fantastic. 

There  is  a fascination  about  a good 
Surrealist  work  which  is  difficult  to 
describe.  One  may  at  first  laugh.  Grad- 
ually one  ceases  to  smile ; the  painting 
begins  to  sink  in.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
sudden  feeling  of  familiarity,  a recog- 
nition of  symbols  which  you  seem  to 
dimly  remember.  Whether  you  like  the 
stuff  or  not.  it  can  not  easily  be  dis- 
missed from  the  mind.  It  is  disquiet- 
ing and  memorable.  Edward  Alden 
Jewell,  art  critic  of  the  “New  York 
Times”  aptly  describes  this  almost 
morbid  fascination  in  his  phrase  con- 
cerning the  beckoning  of  “the  mucil- 
aginous arms  of  Surrealism” — a meta- 
phor which  is  itself  surrealistic. 

One  popular  criticism  of  “these  crazy 
modern  painters”  is  that  “they  work 
that  way  because  they  can’t  draw  well 
in  the  ordinary  representative  way.” 
This  exhibition  completely  disposes  of 
that  criticism,  for  practically  all  (es- 
pecially in  the  Surrealist  section)  are 
nothing  short  of  exquisite  in  definition 
of  form,  rendering  of  texture,  com- 
positional excellence,  and  sensitive  ex- 
ecution. Not  even  the  famed  painting 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  can  equal 
in  extreme  clarity  and  beauty  the 
painting  of  certain  of  these  moderns. 
Salvatore  Dali,  who  comparatively  re- 
cently joined  the  movement,  is  today 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  Surrealists. 
Ilis  “Persistence  of  Memory”  and 
“Suberb  of  a Paranoiac  Afternoon” 
must  surely  place  him  among  the 
world's  greatest  painters,  even  if  one 
disagrees  with  the  Surrealist  themes, 
because  of  their  singing  lyricism,  their 
perfect  and  delicate  painting. 

The  Dadaists  are  more  open  to  ques- 
tion on  the  score  of  execution.  It  is 
very  easy  to  sling  together  triangles 
and  cubes,  postage  stamps  and  old 


newspapers.  There  is 
here  room  for  the 
charlatan,  and  there 
is  no  critical  yard- 
stick for  his  detec- 
tion. Max  Ernst, 
who  suffers  from  ele- 
phantisis  of  the  pal- 
lette,  is  a case  in 
point.  Very  little 
Dada  work  can  be 
considered  estlietical- 
ly  valid — the  import- 
ant and  great  thing 
about  the  movement 
being  its  philosophic 
significance.  Dada’s 
products  are  second- 
ary rather  than  prim- 
ary, for  Dada’s  neg- 
ative means  preclud- 
es a positive  end. 

.Memorable — unforgettable,  that  is — 
in  the  exhibition  are  the  photomontage 
and  photograms  of  Man  Ray ; the  hy- 
perlibidinous  symbolistic  Freudeanism 
of  Yves  Tanguy’s  “Mamma,  Papa  is 
Wounded  !”  ; the  meticulously  painted 
“Blind  Leading  the  Blind  and  Five 
Landmarks”  of  Frederico  Castellon ; 
the  brittle  and  metallic  “Parade”  (il- 
lustrated) by  American  Peter  Blume  of 
Carnegie  Foundation  award  fame;  the 
haunting  and  space-filled  nostalgisms 
of  Chirico : the  protoplasmic  simplifi- 
cations of  Arp ; the  amazing  and  utter 
lyricism  of  Valentine  Hugo's  cool  blue 
“Dream” ; the  profound  and  disturb- 
ing symbolisms  of  Magrite;  and  the 
utter,  shocking,  enigmatic,  and  ulti- 
mate incongruity  of  Oppenheim’s  fur 


lined  tea-cup,  saucer,  aud  spoou. 

Surrealism  has  been  called  morbid, 
a blind-alley,  a one-way  ticket  to  the 
insane  asylum,  an  infantile  regression, 
aud  pragmatically  useless.  All  of  this 
and  more  is  perhaps  just  criticism. 

But  iu  the  meantime,  in  the  fact  that 
most  people  entered  the  exhibition  with 
a superior  laugh  aud  left  it  with  a 
disquieted,  worried,  introspective  dead- 
pan, the  movements  and  the  particular 
show  in  question  are  of  significance 
and  value.  The  future  will  determine 
the  claims  of  the  movements  to  esthetic 
validity.  The  work  is  justified  in  the 
present  by  the  s*ole  fact  that  it  makes 
people  think.  “Fantastic  Art,  Dada, 
and  Surrealism”  is  the  most  important 
and  significant  exhibition  ever  held  iu 
America. 


— Stoumen 

Left  and  right  — Hans  Arp's  Abstractionist. 

Center  — Picasso’s  “ Bather .” 

Figure  — English  Instructor  Eugene  Sloane. 


John  Toohy, 

Boulevardier, 
Minus  Wax 
Moustache. 


Neil  Carothers, 

Economics  Adonis, 
Before  the 
Democrats  Got  in 
Office. 


Charles  Larkin, 

Beau  Brummel 
of  20  Years 
Back. 


Benjamin  Miller,  John  Ogl 

Geologist,  A Chip  Old  Actio 

Off  the  Old  Rock.  of  “Lazy  J 


WHEN  Y ( 
WERE  1 
MAG 

And  Even  Much  Before  Tht 
Their  Start  With  1 


The  Photographs  on  These  Pages  Were 
Taken  from  Old  EPITOMES  Between 
1905  and  1925,  All  of  them  Are  Still 
Here.  Would  You  Have  Recognized 
Them  Then? 


Harry  Ullmann, 

)t  His  Jokes  Were 

New  Then. 


UJ  AND  I 

DUNG, 

CUE, 


George  Curtis, 

When  Valentines 
Came  Out  on 
February  14th. 


Vahan  Babasinian, 

Even  Then  It 
Was  “Babs.” 


George  Beck, 


hese  Men  Were  Getting 

Lehigh  Faculty 

— W.  P.  G. 


Still  the  Same 
Collar;  But  No 
More  Baby  Face. 


Philip  Palmer, 

When  Department 
Heads  Wore  Wing 
Collars. 


Robert  Hall, 

Looking  Like 
Charles  Evans 
Hughes. 
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to  Lehigh,  he  was  dean  of  the  school 
of  business  of  Maryland  University, 
until  the  school  folded. 

He  earned  a few  inches  in  “Who’s 
Who”  for  being  largely  responsible  for 
the  greatest  child  welfare  reform  in 
the  country,  that  done  by  Connecticut. 
As  field  secretary  of  that  state's  child 
welfare  commission,  he  helped  bring 
about  revolutionary  legislative  reform ; 
and  meanwhile  he  wrote  such  peculi- 
arly titled  books  as  “Street  Trading 
Among  Connecticut  Children.”  “Re- 
ligion and  the  Commonwealth”  is  an- 
other of  his  books  of  sociology. 

Co-candidate  with  Professor  Bishop 
for  being  the  school’s  best  lecturer,  he 
offers  as  his  only  conscious  technique 
in  speaking  that  of  watching  the  eyes 
of  his  audience.  Conspicuous  in  his 
lectures  are  spasmodic,  loud  nasal 
gasps.  lie  likes  to  spend  a couple  of 
days  showing  the  truth  in  a certain 
theory,  and  then  when  the  students 


— Stoumen 

Kem merer — Tic  Can't  Speak 
Chinese. 

comprehend,  he  takes  ten  minutes  and 
shows  them  that  the  theory  is  all  wet. 

Another  of  the  bowtie  bridage,  he 
hasn’t  worn  a four-in-hand  in  ten  years. 
One  of  his  sons,  Maynard  Lake,  is  a 
freshman  at  Lehigh. 

DONALD  LORENZO  KEMMERER 
has  been  going  through  life  under 
the  advantage-handicap  of  being  the 


son  of  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Kemmerer,  head 
of  the  economics  department  at  Prince- 
ton. who  is  possibly  the  leading  money 
expert  alive,  and  famous  the  world 
over  as  “The  Money  Doctor.”  Our  own 
member  of  the  family  is  also  a Prince- 
ton man,  though  he  doesn’t  wear  his 
trousers  rolled  up  above  his  knee. 
While  an  undergraduate,  he  got  noth- 
ing but  A’s  from  his  father.  But  for 
that  matter,  he  only  got  one  mark 
lower  than  an  A in  his  four  years — 
a B. 

Occasionally  lie  is  mistaken  for  an 
undergraduate,  but  lie  has  not  yet  had 
a pledge  pin  stuck  on  him.  lie  pre- 
pares his  lectures  with  meticulous  care, 
almost  to  the  extent  of  memorizing 
them.  In  addition  to  his  own  economic 
geography  classes,  he  takes  the  recita- 
tion periods  of  Dr.  Carother’s  econo- 
mics section  ; he  has  a tough  time  keep- 
ing up  with  the  changes  the  Doctor 
makes  in  definitions  from  time  to  time 
during  lecture  periods,  and  with  the 
Doctor’s  contradictions  with  the  texts. 
When  he  smiles,  which  is  frequent,  his 
whole  face  seems  to  light  up.  lie 
worked  for  the  Chinese  government  in 
Shanghai  but  can’t  speak  Chinese.  It 
may  be  a pun,  but  he  says  he  goes  in 
for  mountain  climbing  on  a big  scale. 
The  highest  peak  lie’s  climbed  is  Mt. 
Blanc  in  the  French  Alps.  He  has 
never  fallen  from  a precipice. 


ALBERT  HARING 

is  kept  for  last  because  he  typifies 
the  entire  college  of  business.  He  is, 
like  most  the  others,  a family  man.  Like 
Dr.  Carothers’  Neil.  Jr.,  his  own  Mrs. 
Haring,  et  al.  is  as  familiar  to  his 
classes  as  the  economic  stages  in  man’s 
evolution.  Ilis  talks  are  full  of  homely, 
every-day  illustrations ; lie  deals  with 
loaves  of  bread  rather  than  millions 
of  dollars.  Partly  because  of  this,  his 
lectures  are  so  ridiculously  clear  and 
seemingly  simple  that  you  have  to  be 
a moron  not  to  understand  precisely 
what  he  is  saying.  We  have  many 
morons,  however.  When  he  speaks,  he 
paces  up  and  down  the  room,  hands 
clasped  behind  him.  He  was  clocked 
walking  a mile  and  a half  during  a 
fifty  minute  class.  People  in  the  front 
row  must  get  1 inament  rubs  once  a 
week  from  watching  him  go  back  and 
forth.  When  he  gets  emphatic,  he  can 
be  heard  in  the  infirmary ; his  mouth 
opens  slowly  and  deliberately,  is  held 
stationary  for  a moment,  and  suddenly 
snaps  shut  with  a blast  of  finality.  He 
often  sounds  like  an  orating  politician 
with  a drawl  that  would  just  fit  “Pee- 
pul  of  these  United  States  ...” 


Being  a family  man  and  a good 
speaker  are  not  the  only  things  that 
make  him  typify  the  department.  Like 
the  rest,  he  has  a sense  of  humor,  can 
really  take  a ribbing,  and  can  be  “one 
of  the  boys”  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands. Also  like  them,  he’s  neither 
youngish  nor  middle  aged.  His  sober 
practicality  and  familiarity  with  other 
than  the  theoretical,  makes  him  seem 
like  an  intelligent,  upper-middle  class 
business  man  or  executive.  Inciden- 
tally, opinion  has  it  that  he  could  clean 
up  in  the  business  world. 


— Williamson 

Haring  — Walks  a Mile 
and  a Half. 

He  believes  his  ancestors  were  fish- 
ermen and  that  his  name  is  a corrup- 
tion of  “herring.” 


“I  See  Where  Carothers  Placed 
Cro-Magnon  First  Again." 


CURIOUS  AFRICAN  PIPE 


BY  GEORGE,  THIS  IS  M OF  COURSE  IT^ 
A SPLENDID  NATIVE  ) ONLY  ONE  OF 
PIPE  YOU'VE  BROUGHT  THE  MANY  TYPES 
ME.  IT'S  A _ J OF  AFRICAN 

TOO/ 


Tr 

' NATURALLY  IT'S  LARGE—  IN 
THE  DARK  continent 
v BIGGER / MEANS 
'BETTER' 


-AND  THATS  A MIGHTY  FINE 
DESCRIPTION  OF  COOl^SMOK- 
[[ > ING  'NO  BlTE'r— 

PRINCE  ALBERT 


Copyright,  1937,  R,  J.  Reynolds 


THIS  NO-RISK  OFFER 
TAKES  XOU  STRAIGHT 
to  SMOKiN'joy;  men! 


MY  HATS 
OFF  TO 
P.  A. 

IT  HAS 
YET  TO 
BITE  MY 
TONGUE 


AND,  ' 
PARDNER, 
IT&  A MIGHTY 

. fine 
makin's' 
TOBACCO 
, TOO  , 


YOU  WOULD  HAVE  ENJOYED  THE 
TIME  I DISTRIBUTED  PRINCE  ALBERT 
TO  MY  BOYS,  JUDGE.  OF  COURSE 
THEY  HAP  NEVER  SMOKED 
ANYTHING  SO  TAST^ 

MILq  AND  MELLOW. 

P.  A.  WAS  A SENSATION  . 


-IN  THEIR  NATIVE  TONGUE. THEY 
CALLED  IT'TOBACCO  LIKE  HONEY 
7 FROM  STING  LESS  BEES' 


CRIMP  CUT 
PRINCE 
ALBERT 
GIVES  YOU  A 
NEW  SLANT 
ON  COOL 
SMOKIN'X 


J Company 


pipefuls  of  fragrant 
tobacco  in  every  2-oz. 
tin  of  Prince  Albert 
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In  Lincoln’s  Footsteps 

continued  from  page  6 

Court  then  under  the  guidance  of  Chief 
•Justice  John  Marshall  and  repacked 
it  in  the  course  of  time  with  his  own 
supporters.  Lincoln  also  defied  the 
Court  under  Chief  Justice  Taney  and 
later  made  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Chase  Chief  Justice  in  order  that 
the  latter,  who  had  sponsored  the  legal 
tender  acts,  would  declare  them  valid 
— which,  however,  Chase  failed  to  do. 
Grant  then  packed  the  Court  in  such 
a manner  as  to  insure  the  reversal 
of  the  adverse  decision  against  those 
acts.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  many 
of  our  Presidents  previous  to  Roosevelt 
have  sought  “to  unpack”  or  “to  pack” 
the  Court  depending  upon  the  point  of 
view  of  the  observer. 

While  recognizing  that  Roosevelt  de- 
sires to  have  a Court  favorable  to  him 
— something  that  all  Presidents  have 
sought  to  realize — the  writer  is  never- 
theless opposed  to  permitting  him,  or 
any  other  future  chief  executive  with 
the  aid  of  Congress,  to  make  any  large 
immediate  increase  in  the  membership 
of  the  Court  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing decisions  on  legislation  pend- 
ing before  it.  While  fully  sympathetic 
with  the  idea  that  the  Court  should 
be  controlled  in  its  decisions  by  men 
in  the  prime  of  life  who  are  the  con- 
temporaries in  a real  sense  of  the  men 
who  are  assuming  the  active  and 
major  responsibilities  in  public  and 
private  life  in  our  country,  the  writer 
is  at  the  same  time  disposed  to  urge 
an  amendment  to  the  meritorious  hill 
under  consideration  that  would  provide 
that  no  appointments  of  Supplemen- 
tary Justices  could  occur  during  the 
present  administration  and  that  not 
more  than  two  should  be  appointed  in 
any  biennium  thereafter.  If  the  first 
biennium  of  his  suggested  amendment 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  he  would  feel  dis- 
posed to  waive  it  but  would  regret  to 
see  the  hill  become  law  without  an 
amendment  similar  to  the  latter  part  of 
his  recommendation,  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  Supplementary  Justices  that 
any  president  could  appoint. 
JUSTICES  ARE  INDEPENDENT 

But  the  chief  objection  on  the  part 
of  many  people  lies  in  the  fear  that 
if  Supplementary  Justices  should  be 
appointed  to  sit  beside  the  elderly 
Justices  they  would  merely  he  Roose- 
velt men  echoing  in  their  decisions  the 
President’s  ideas.  It  is  true  that  Grant, 
for  example,  succeeded  in  getting  the 
constitutionality  of  the  legal  tender 
acts  settled  by  hand-picking  his  ap- 


pointments to  the  Bench.  There  will 
always  exist  that  danger.  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered  that  to  be 
appointed  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  the  record  of  a jurist  has 
to  weather  the  most  critical  examina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  No 
man  could  possibly  hope  to  be  seated 
with  our  Senate  as  constituted  at 
present  even  with  its  Democratic  ma- 
jority unless  his  record  as  a lawyer 
or  as  a judge  were  impressingly  favor- 
able. After  his  appointment  and  the 
taking  of  his  oath  he  is  free  of  all 
molestation  and  pressure — except  that 
of  his  conscience  and  public  opinion. 
As  a result  no  one  can  predict  with 
confidence  the  character  of  his  de- 
cisions. Story  was  elevated  to  the 
Bench  in  order  to  offset  Marshall’s 
strong  federalism.  However,  he  be- 
came the  greatest  disciple  of  Mar- 
shall's on  the  Bench.  Lincoln  appointed 
Chase  as  Chief  Justice  to  support  the 
legal  tender  acts.  Chase  declared 
against  them.  The  appointment  of 
Hughes  was  opposed  by  the  liberals 
in  the  Senate  because  they  feared  that 
he  would  be  conservative,  whereas  he 
is  classed  as  a liberal ; Roberts  was 
supported  by  the  liberals  in  the  Senate, 
but  generally  votes  with  the  conserva- 
tives and  there  is  McReynolds,  whom 
the  great  liberal  Wilson  appointed,  the 
most  conservative  Justice  on  record ! 
It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  no  viol- 
ence would  lie  done  to  the  traditional 


relations  between  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  other  branches  of  government 
if  Roosevelt  were  permitted  to  name 
during  the  period  of  four  years  of  his 
second  administration  as  many  as  four 
Supplementary  Justices  — especially  in 
light  of  the  generous  number  that 
many  of  his  predecessors  have  ap- 
pointed. 

Further,  if  this  were  permitted, 
there  would  he  no  justification  for  the 
millions  who  approved  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  at  the  polls  to  charge 
that  the  Supreme  Court  was  with  de- 
sign loaded  down  throughout  his  two 
administrations  with  certain  men  past 
their  period  of  usefulness  who  ordin- 
arily would  have  resigned  but  who 
clung  to  their  posts  simply  to  defeat 
the  national  will  as  expressed  in  the 
election  that  returned  the  President 
to  office.  If  by  this  latter  means  the 
policies  of  the  administration  are 
blocked  the  question  will  be  raised  with 
great  insistence  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  is  really  a government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people  that  is  directing  the  national 
destinies.  Should  the  decisions  of  the 
Court,  after  at  least  some  Supplemen- 
tary Justices  had  taken  their  seats, 
still  be  adverse  to  the  Administration 
there  will  not  likely  arise  any  such 
wave  of  deep  resentment  against  it 
as  is  now  being  engendered.  It  is  cer- 
tainly little  less  than  a calamity  for 
a majority  of  the  nation  to  lose  con- 
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fideuce  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  this 
connection  one  cannot  fail  to  call  to 
mind  the  cry  of  outrage,  even  voiced 
by  Lincoln,  against  the  Court  which 
followed  its  famous  Dred  Scott  De- 
cision that  nullified  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise of  1820.  “Somebody  has  to 
reverse  that  decision,  since  it  is  made, 
and  we  mean  to  reverse  it,  and  we 
mean  to  do  it  peaceably”,  he  declared. 
And  by  that  he  did  not  have  in  mind 
either  reversing  it  by  means  of  a Con- 
stitutional Amendment,  which  he  fully 
realized  could  not  be  ratified.  It  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  this 
decision  made  the  Civil  War  inevitable. 
RESTORE  CONFIDENCE 
IN  COURT 

What  above  all  things  is  important 
at  the  present  juncture  is  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  Court,  that  it  is,  not 
the  Court  of  a favored  few,  not  the 
Court  of  the  mob,  hut  the  peoples’ 
Court ; and  that  the  government  is  in 
the  best,  sense  a democratic  form  of 
government — one  as  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  nation  as  is,  for  example, 
the  democratic  government  of  Great 
Britain. 

There  is  a possibility  if  the  hill  now 
under  consideration  becomes  a law  that 
the  number  of  Justices  may  he  even- 
tually raised  to  fifteen.  Person- 
ally the  writer  would  he  inclined 
to  welcome  this  as  a permanent  ar- 
rangement. As  in  the  case  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Judicature  of  Great 
Britain,  it  would  then  he  feasible  for 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to 
separate  for  certain  purposes  into,  let 
us  say,  three  or  more  divisions  or 
chambers.  This  arrangement  could  he 
utilized  for  expediting  the  business  of 
the  Court  especially  that  involved  in 
considering  applications  for  writs  of 
certiorari.  The  statement  made  by  our 
Solicitor  General  to  the  effect  that  the 
Court  is  abreast  of  its  docket  needs 
to  be  understood  in  all  of  its  impli- 
cations. What  does  this  imply,  for 
example,  when  it  comes  to  considering 
these  applications  for  writs  of  certior- 
ari? Between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
applications  come  each  year  before  the 
Court — without  reference  to  the  mass 
of  other  business.  As  at  present  con- 
stituted it  is  apparently  absolutely 
impossible  to  avoid  distributing  the 
applications  among  the  single  Justices 
— whether  or  not  they  are  men  in  full 
possession  of  strength  of  body  and 
mind — with  power  to  grant  or  deny 
relief  in  the  name  of  the  entire  Court. 
It  is  charged  that  this  has  led  to  seri- 
ous denials  of  justice.  If  this  is  found 
lo  lie  so  as  the  result  of  investigations 
that  are  now  being  instituted,  an  en- 
larged Court  might  well  serve  a most 


useful  purpose.  Only  when  it  comes 
to  certain  types  of  court  business 
should  it  really  be  necessary  for  the 
entire  Bench  to  sit — as,  for  example, 
for  the  consideration  of  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

Finally,  the  point  should  be  stressed 
that  whatever  benefits  might  come  to 
our  judiciary  system  as  the  result  of 
bringing  in  younger,  vigorous  justices 
to  set  beside  the  men  of  seventy  years 
and  over  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  whatever  benefits  might  come 
with  enlargement  of  the  Court  so  as 
to  provide  a better  system  for  its 
routine  business,  these  would  count  for 
little  if  at  the  same  time  the  Roose- 
velt proposal  would  have  the  effect  of 
destroying  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Court.  This  must  be 
protected  at  all  costs.  The  limitation 
suggested  by  the  writer  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  Supplementary  Justices  that 
might  be  appointed  during  the  present 
administration  or  during  any  admin- 
istration would,  it  seems,  give  ample 
guarantee  that  this  independence  would 
be  maintained — especially  in  light  of 
the  great  tradition  of  independence 
that  is  embodied  in  the  Court  and  that 
has  been  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 


Or  in  His  Own  Image 
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seventy?  Whether  one  agrees  with 
them  or  not.  some  of  the  most  liberal 
men  in  the  United  States  Senate  to- 
day are  over  seventy. 

POLITICS— NOT  JUSTICE— 

IS  MOTIVE 

No,  it  is  not  the  aged  justices  or  the 
powers  exercised  by  them  that  causes 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  object  to  the  Court  as 
it  now  stands.  The  Court  is  anti-New 
Deal;  that  is  the  true  reason — -other- 
wise there  would  not  he  a murmur.  He 
apparently  is  unwilling  to  turn  to  the 
people  for  a solution ; he  prefers  to 
“brow-beat”  a hitherto  “rubber  stamp” 
Congress,  but  apparently  the  Senate 
has  developed  some  courage. 

The  President’s  plan  really  meets 
none  of  the  difficulties,  except  as  an 
immediate  solution,  to  save  his  legis- 
lative program  through  “packing”  the 
Court.  In  attempting  to  save  his  pro- 
gram in  this  manner,  he  is  setting  an 
unwise  and  vicious  precedent  that  will 
not  meet  the  needs  perchance  two,  four, 
or  ten  years  hence.  If  the  present  Ad- 
ministration attempts  to  save  its  pro- 
gram through  the  multiplication  of 
justices,  what  is  there  to  keep  each 
succeeding  administration  from  resort- 
ing to  the  same  solution?  Even  Mr. 
Roosevelt  two  years  hence  might  find 
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that  he  had  misjudged  his  men  and 
accordingly  ask  for  twenty  judges  to 
save  his  measures. 

One  may  charge  the  Court  with  be- 
ing undemocratic,  with  being  a third 
house  of  the  legislature,  and  with  ne- 
ing  superior  to  both  Congress  and  the 
Executive,  but  the  truth  is  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  nearly  always  gone 
along  with  Congress  in  upholding  the 
latter’s  legislative  enactments.  So  sel- 
dom, in  fact,  has  the  Court  declared  a 
measure  to  be  unconstitutional  that 
one  can  almost  count  them  on  his  ling- 
ers, multiplied  by  seven.  If  the  New 
Deal  had  been  more  careful  in  draft- 
ing the  emergency  measures  and  dele- 
gated fewer  powers  to  the  Executive, 
the  present  Court  would  have  sanction- 
ed the  majority  of  the  Administration’s 
measures.  The  bills  were  too  often  poor- 
ly and  loosely  written. 

The  Court  was  severely  criticized  for 
moving  along  with  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  in  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  when  it  declared  the 
Missouri  Compromise  unconstitutional. 
Congress  had  repealed  the  Compromise 
in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  three 
years  before  the  Court  handed  down 
its  final  verdict. 

Another  criticism  is  that  there  is  no 
economist  or  political  scientist  on  the 
Court,  that  it  is  composed  entirely  of 
lawyers.  This  situation  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Court,  but  of  the  President 
who  makes  the  appointments  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

No,  the  President’s  plan  will  not 
democratize  the  Court  nor  solve  any 
of  the  problems  connected  with  it.  The 
Supreme  Court  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise compulsion  but  will  remain  re- 
strained only  by  moral  force.  The 
Court,  under  the  present  system,  can 
be  a weapon  of  social  and  economic 
reform  as  well  as  a refuge  for  indus- 
trial and  financial  malefactors — so  it 
will  remain  if  and  when  the  President 
succeeds  iu  “packing”  it. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  objecting  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remake  the  Supreme  Court — 
the  present  Court  was  made  by  pre- 
ceding presidents.  One  president,  in 
two  terms  through  judicial  appoint- 
ments, may  determine  the  trend  of 
constitutional  decisions  for  two  or 
three  decades  after  he  leaves  the  White 
House,  even  though  bis  party  has  been 
shattered  and  thrown  out  of  power. 
This  is  the  situation  that  faces  the 
President  now  and  it  is  irksome  to  him 
and  his  personal  government. 

WON’T  REMEDY  EVIL 

The  President’s  plan,  moreover, 
would  not  remedy  the  evil.  That  is 


the  reason  I am  opposed  to  the  plan. 
Let’s  meet  the  issue  honestly  and  can- 
didly, for  the  whole  of  good  govern- 
ment. says  Jefferson,  “consists  iu  the 
art  of  being  honest.”  The  following 
remedies  have  been  proposed  or  sug- 
gested : If  the  people  do  not  want  a 
constitutional  change  involving  the 
Supreme  Court,  if  they  want  economic 
justice  and  the  rights  of  citizenship 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  they 
must  consistently  elect  presidents  who 
will  appoint  Supreme  Court  justices  in 
sympathy  with  these  noble  and  pro- 
gressive ideas.  If  the  people  wish  to 
take  from  the  Supreme  Court  the  right 
of  judicial  review,  then  let's  have  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  that  ef- 
fect. If  tills  is  the  desired  remedy  it 
should  be  held  in  mind  that  such  a 
change  would  “destroy  all  compulsory 
features  of  our  written  Constitution 
and  leave  it  with  moral  force  only.” 
If  this  plan  is  discarded  it  is  possible 
to  effect  an  amendment  that  would 
enlarge  the  powers  of  Congress  and 
reduce  the  restraints  upon  the  states. 
This  proposal  has  its  merit.  Borah's 
smooth  little  “dig”,  which  would  shat- 
ter the  principles  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  shows,  in  a way,  how  ridi- 
culous the  President’s  proposal  really 
is. 

If  the  people  wish  to  democratize 
the  Court  and  yet  not  have  the  people 
elect  the  judges,  and  prevent  any  po- 
litical party  that  has  lost  favor  with 
the  people  from  dominating  the  Court 
for  several  decades,  then  there  must 
be  an  amendment  which  will  make  the 
term  of  the  justices  nine  years  with 
one  judge  appointed  each  year.  The 
judges,  however,  should  be  eligible  to 
reappointment.  This  plan  would  re- 
quire more  than  one  term  for  a Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  unless  death  inter- 
venes. So  far  as  I know,  a proposal 
in  this  exact  form  has  never  been  sug- 
gested, but  if  some  change  is  desired. 
I submit  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  Per- 
haps the  proffered  plan  is  undesirable. 
I contend,  however,  that  it  is  superior 
to  President  Roosevelt’s  “packing  sys- 
tem”. 
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months,  and  then  became  interested  in 
the  destiny  of  Lehigh's  struggling  mat 
team.  Wrestling  had  begun  at  Lehigh 
in  1910  through  the  efforts  of  James 
Carvil  Gorman,  a student  who  organ- 
ized the  first  team.  Prior  to  the  advent 
of  Sheridan,  Lehigh  had  a coach  named 
Frank  Lynch,  who  since  1911  has  been 
coach  of  the  Navy  plebes. 

Two  years  after  Billy  took  over  the 
reins  at  Lehigh,  the  Engineers  were 
invited  to  join  the  Eastern  Intercol- 
legiate Wrestling  Association,  which 
had  been  founded  in  1905,  and  con- 
sisted of  some  of  the  East’s  best  wrest- 
ling teams.  Lehigh  competed  in  the 
eastern  tournament  for  the  first  time 
in  1913  and  emerged  with  two  titles. 
Bob  Suppes,  who  Billy  claims  is  one 
of  Lehigh's  greatest,  won  the  crown  in 
the  115  lb.  class,  but  left  school  after 
his  freshman  year.  The  other  title 
winner  was  Bob  Watson  in  the  178  lb. 
division. 

At  that  time  there  were  only  seven 
different  weight  bouts  in  a meet.  It 
was  not  until  1930  that  the  158  lb. 
class  was  changed  to  the  155  lb.  class, 
and  the  165  lb.  division  was  added  to 
the  list.  At  the  same  time  the  178  lb. 
class  was  changed  to  175  lbs. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion in  1914  was  dominated  by  Cornell 
who  won  six  of  the  seven  titles.  Penn 
State  annexed  the  other  lone  crown. 
For  years  after  this,  Lehigh  wrestling 
remained  more  or  less  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Finally  in  1927  Lehigh  assumed  the 
joint  supremacy  of  the  eastern  asso- 
ciation when  the  Brown  and  White 
team  shared  the  team  title  with  Yale. 
Jimmy  Reed.  Princeton's  present  men- 
tor, was  Lehigh’s  only  individual  cham- 
pion in  that  year.  1928  saw  Lehigh 
annex  the  eastern  diadem  without  any 
dispute.  Dick  Lewis  won  the  135  lb. 
crown  while  Andy  Lehr  took  the  178 
lb.  title. 

1929  was  another  banner  year  for  the 
Engineers.  William  “Tubby”  Miller  the 
lirst  of  Lehigh’s  great  heavyweights 
easily  won  the  title,  and  Lehigh  again 
reigned  supreme  in  eastern  circles. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Harold  Phillips 
won  the  115  lb.  title  in  1930  the  team 
title  passed  from  Lehigh's  hands.  But 
returning  next  year  with  three  individ- 
ual champions  namely  Paul  Seal.  145 
lb.  representative,  Frank  Shaw,  135  lb. 
champion,  and  Clarence  Peck  in  the 
165  lb.  class,  the  Brown  and  White 
team  again  took  over  the  team  title. 

From  that  time  on  until  the  1936 
tournament  Lehigh  ruled  the  E.  I.  W. 
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A.  Champions  crowned  during  those 
years  included : 1932,  Boh  Balling,  125 
lhs. ; Frank  Shaw,  135  lbs. ; and  Ben 
Bishop,  145  lbs. ; 1933,  Balling  and 

Peck;  1934.  Ben  Bishop,  155  lb.  class; 
1935,  Rudy  Ashman,  118  lbs.  and 
Howell  Scobey  in  the  heavyweight 
division. 

In  1936,  Lehigh  put  an  exceptionally 
strong  team  on  the  mat  in  the  inter- 
collegiates.  Three  crowns  were  won 
by  Ashman  in  the  126  lbs.  class,  Dick 
Bishop  155  lb.  representative,  and 
Scobey.  Yet  despite  this  fact  Penn 
State  annexed  the  team  title  by  one 
point,  31-30.  Incidentally  it  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  E.  I.  IV.  A. 
that  a team  scored  30  points  without 
winning  the  team  title. 

Since  the  advent  of  Billy  Sheridan 
as  varsity  wrestling  coach.  Lehigh  has 
won  121  dual  meets,  lost  60  and  tied 
two.  The  Brown  and  White  wrestlers 
have  won  35  E.  I.  W.  A.  titles  and  3 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion crowns.  The  three  national  cham- 
pions were  Johnny  Engel  in  the  118  lb. 
class,  Ben  Bishop  in  the  145  lb.  class, 
and  Heavy  weight  Howell  Scobey. 

In  183  dual  meets  the  Engineers 
have  only  been  shut  out  five  times. 
The  first  shutout  was  registered  by 
Navy  in  1914  when  they  scored  32 
points.  In  1916  Cornell  white-washed 
(lie  team  2141.  Navy  again  was  respon- 
sible for  the  third  shutout  when  they 
won  31-0  in  1920.  The  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club  administered  the  fourth  zero 
when  they  scored  24  points  in  1922. 
The  last  shutout,  again  by  Navy,  was 
also  in  1922  when  the  Midshipmen 
won  27-0. 

The  largest  score  ever  made  by  a 
Lehigh  team  was  made  this  year  when 
Cornell,  former  mat  ruler,  was  de- 
feated 36-0.  The  last  shutout  admin- 
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Home-Made  Candy  and  Gifts  of 
the  Better  Kind 
568  MAIN  STREET 

Next  to  Sun  Inn 
We  mail  and  insure  its  delivery 


Learn  to  Dance 

Individual  Instructions  in 
Ball  Room  Dancing 

UNA  HOUSTON 

455  Vine  Street  Phone  2544-W 

(Near  Packard  Lab) 


TOP  HAT 


Joe  Kinney 


CLEAN 


King  Coal  Co. 

We  Sell 

The  Best  Coal  Mined 

PHONE  2000 


Home  Cooking 
Home  - Made  Pies 

AT 

The  Modern  Diner 

FOURTH  and  BROADWAY 

(opposite  Union  Bank) 


istered  by  the  Brown  and  White  was  in 
1932  when  Lafayette  was  routed  34-0. 

In  looking  over  the  teams  met  by 
Lehigh  since  1911.  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  Lafayette  has  never  won  a 
meet  from  Lehigh.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Brown  and  White  team  has  tri- 
umphed 12  times  over  their  arch  foes. 
Princeton  has  won  three  times  to  Le- 
high's 11  victories.  Lehigh’s  strongest 
enemy  Penn  State  has  defeated  the 
Engineers  17  times  while  Lehigh  has 
been  successful  in  winning  only  3 meets 
from  the  Nittany  Lions.  Some  of  the 
other  teams  met  and  the  records  are : 
Cornell  won  14  and  lost  9 to  Lehigh ; 
Lehigh  defeated  Penn  18  times  and 
lost  once ; Navy  has  won  15  and  lost 
7 to  Lehigh ; ; Columbia  has  won  1 and 
lost  12;  the  Yale  Bulldog  has  won  1 
and  lost  10 ; Syracuse  has  lost  12  and 
won  none  from  the  Sheridan  team. 

It  is  clearly  seen  by  the  record  that 
Lehigh  can  boast  of  having  some  won- 
derful wrestlers  in  the  past.  Naturally 
the  question  arises,  Who  was  the  great- 
est of  them  all?  Well,  How  about  it, 
Billy?  Who  was  the  best  of  the  lot? 

Slowly  drawing  on  his  battered  briar 
pipe,  Billy  gazes  into  the  past.  “Hmmm. 
The  greatest.  That’s  a difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer.  There  have  been  some 
mighty  line  men  on  the  teams.  Of 
the  men  I have  coached  I would  say 
Ben  Bishop  rates  as  my  number  one 
choice.  However,  Ben  had  one  advan- 
tage over  most  of  the  other  men.  He 
had  considerable  wrestling  experience 
before  coming  to  Lehigh.  Some  great 
wrestlers  who  never  were  on  a mat 
before  coming  here  were  Bob  Suppes, 
Ralph  Best,  and  George  Sawtelle.  l'es 
beyond  a doubt  these  were  my  best 
wrestlers.” 

There.  That  question  is  answered. 
Now.  just  one  more  query,  Billy.  “Will 
Lehigh  win  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
title  this  year?” 

“Ha.  That's  a tough  one  all  right. 
It'll  be  a great  fight,  and  you  can  bet 
your  life  Lehigh  will  be  in  the  thick 
of  it.  As  to  who  will  win,  I can  not. 
say.”  With  that  Billy  excused  himself, 
and  departed  for  the  wrestling  room 
to  impart  some  more  mat  lore  to  his 
present  proteges. 

• 

SOFT  DRINK 

A — • “That  gal  in  green  is  sure  a 
honey !” 

B — “Yea.  Everybody’s  nectar.” 

— Exchange 


EASTERN  INTERCOLLEGIATE  INDIVID- 
UAL CHAMPIONS 


Name 

W eight 

Year 

R.  A.  Suppes,  ’16 

115 

1913 

R.  C.  Watson,  ’13 

178 

1913 

Stanley  Martin,  ’15 

125 

1915 

C.  H.  Thomas,  ’16 

145 

1915 

C.  A.  Hess,  ’17 

135 

1916 

Ken  Bevier,  ’19 

125 

1918 

Ken  Bevier,  ’19 

125 

1919 

Milton  A.  Manley,  ’19 
Edwin  Booth,  ’19 

178 

1919 

H.  wt. 

1919 

R.  C.  Good,  ’20 

178 

1920 

A1  Schwarzbach,  ’23 

115 

1923 

Edward  Coxe,  ’23 

158 

1923 

R.  D.  Warriner,  ’24 

125 

1924 

Ralph  Best,  ’26 

125 

1925 

Ralph  Best,  ’26 

125 

1926 

James  Reed,  ’27 

115 

1926 

James  Reed,  ’27 

125 

1927 

R.  B.  Lewis,  ’28 

135 

1928 

A.  Lehr,  ’28 

178 

1928 

W.  E.  Miller,  ’29 

H.  wt. 

1929 

Harold  Phillips,  ’30 
Paul  Seal,  ’31 

115 

1930 

145 

1931 

C.  B.  Peck,  ’33 

165 

1931 

Frank  B.  Shaw,  ’32 

135 

1932 

Robert  Dalling,  33 

126 

1932 

Ben  Bishop,  ’34 

145 

1932 

C.  B.  Peck,  ’33 

165 

1933 

Robert  Dalling,  ’33 
Ben  Bishop,  ’34 

126 

1933 

155 

1934 

Rudolph  Ashman,  ’37 

118 

1935 

Howell  Scobey,  ’36 

H.  wt. 

1935 

Rudolph  Ashman,  ’37 

126 

1936 

Dick  Bishop,  ’38 

155 

1936 

Howell  Scobey,  ’36 

H.  wt. 

1936 

? 


LIST  OF  TEAM  CHAMPIONS 


EASTERN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE 
LING  ASSOCIATION 

WREST- 

Year 

Place 

Champion 

1905 

Pennsylvania 

Yale 

1906 

Columbia 

Yale 

1907 

Princeton 

Yale 

1908 

Pennsylvania 

Yale 

1909 

Yale 

Yale 

1910 

Pennsylvania 

Cornell 

1911 

Princeton 

Princeton 

1912 

Columbia 

Cornell 

1913 

Cornell 

Cornell 

1914 

Pennsylvania 

Cornell 

1915 

Lehigh 

Cornell 

1916 

Princeton 

Cornell 

1917 

Cornell 

Cornell 

1918 

Columbia 

State 

1919 

Penn  State 

State 

1920 

Pennsylvania 

State 

1921 

Princeton 

State 

1922 

Lehigh 

Cornell 

1923 

Cornell 

Cornell 

1924 

Yale 

State 

1925 

Columbia 

State 

1926 

Penn  State 

Cornell 

1927 

Penn  Lehigh 

and  Yale 

1928 

Princeton 

Lehigh 

1929 

Lehigh 

Lehigh 

1930 

Cornell 

Cornell 

1931 

Yale 

Lehigh 

1932 

Syracuse 

Lehigh 

1933 

Columbia 

Lehigh 

1934 

State 

Lehigh 

1935 

Penn 

Lehigh 

1936 

Princeton 

State 

MR.  SHERMAN  BILLINGSLEY 


cnnij  KENDIS 


The  brilliant  young  conductor  — 
composer — arranger-pianist  with 
ultra-modern  ideas.  Sonny  Kendis 
is  1937's  contribution  to  rhythm. 

The  STORK  CLUB 

• NO  COUVERT  OR  MINIMUM 
EVENING  DRESS  REQUESTED  AT  SUPPER 
(Sunday  Informal) 


“Xow  Where  Did  I Put  My  Styptic  Pencil?” 


Beachcomber 

By  Eric  Weiss 

They  sin?  in  praise  of  warm,  white,  sandy  beaches 
Lapped  by  the  blue  Pacific. 

They  write  of  the  beauty  of  golden,  sparkling  days 
Beneath  a palm,  beside  the  sea. 

They  whisper  of  charms  of  lithe,  brown  smiling  maidens. 
Who  dance  beneath  the  stars. 

And  yet  I close  my  burning  eyes  against  the  sun 
And  dream  of  snow,  at  home. 


Not  Nice 

lie:  Do  you  neck? 

She:  That’s  my  business, 
lie : Oh,  a professional. 

— Blue  Jay 


"Chicle  Sure  Had  A Tough  Time  Making  Weight  Today.' 
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LEHIGH  STUDENTS 

For  your  entertainment  and  re- 
creation visit  the  COLONIAL 
BOWLING  ALLEYS  ...  the 
place  where  the  annual  Fra- 
ternity Bowling  Competitions 
are  held. 

Colonial 
Bowling  Alleys 

40  West  Broad 

Next  to  Boyd  Theatre 


C.  A.  Dorney 
Furniture  Co. 

FURNITURE 
FLOOR  COVERINGS 
DRAPERIES 

Allentown,  Pa. 


Earl  H.  Gier 

JEWELER 

College  Seal  and  Fraternity 
Jewelry 

Next  to  the  Post  Office 
129  West  Fourth  Street 
Bethlehem , Pa. 

PHONE  1067 


Raw  Apples  and  Spring 

continued  from  page  5 

some  wild  beast  thrust  upon  him.  I 
remonstrated.  lie  insisted,  swearing 
he  would  leave  town  first.  Affairs  re- 
mained in  this  static  state,  and  I ac- 
cumulated headache  after  headache  till 
I’onney  blew  in. 

Blow  in  she  did.  George  and  I were 
crossing  the  street,  books  under  our 
arms,  preparing  to  enter  the  house 
when  a noisy  topless  Ford  lurched 
around  the  corner  and  careened  dizzily 
upon  us.  We  ducked  for  our  lives  as 
the  w'hirlwind  screeched  to  a stop. 
Without  hesitation,  George  unleashed 
a volley  of  oaths  that  would  have 
sizzled  the  ears  of  any  ordinary  per- 
son— but  not  Ponny,  for  it  was  she, 
who,  bouncing  out  of  the  car,  descended 
upon  me  and  smothered  me  with  hugs 
and  embarrassment. 

“Bill,  you  old  darling,  I’m  here !” 

“So  I observe,”  said  I as  acidly  as 
possible  trying  to  push  my  necktie 
and  nose  back  into  place.  The  wretched 
George,  huddled  in  dropped  books  and 
lost  clothing,  sat  wide-eyed  from  his 
place  of  safety  on  the  curb. 

“Hello ! I’m  Ponney  Parker.  Who 
are  you?”  This  to  George  who  was  red 
with  embarrassment  and  discomfort, 
having  landed  on  his  tenderer  zone  in 
a state  of  confusion,  (which  caused 
him  deeper  pain,  for  he  made  it  a 
point  of  always  being  correctly,  quietly 
and  sedately  clothed). 

“He’s  Oliver  George  Gentle,”  I sup- 
plied hastily,  inspecting  her  as  she 
stood,  her  blonde  bair  wild,  liatless, 
coatless,  and  glowing  with  more  health 
than  ever. 

“What  a stupid  name.  Why  doesn't 
he  get  up  when  a lady  is  present?” 

I wa  sready  with  some  futile  witti- 
cism when  George  lumbered  to  his  feet, 
gathered  himself  together,  and  calmly 
leaned  over  her  and  pulled  her  sweater 
down. 

“Why  don't  you  dress  yourself  de- 
cently. young  lady?  Your  slip's  show- 
ing.” 

Ponney’s  mouth  dropped  open  in  as- 
tonishment. For  once  she  had  nothing 
to  say.  That  was  how  George  met 
Orchid. 

Having  bowed,  he  recovered  his 
books  and  his  dignity  and  walked  into 
the  house,  leaving  the  puzzled  Ponney 
furiously  pawing  among  her  scattered 
belongings  heaped  high  in  the  back  of 
her  car. 

“I  like  him.  He’s  so  funny  . . . like 


Bethlehem 

National 

Bank 

Offers  its  banking  facilities 
to  the  students  of  Lehigh 
University. 

Third  and  Adams 


Full  of  Pep - 


You  Can  Be,  too ! 

He’s  full  of  pep,  because  he 
eats  the  food  that  supplies 
it---BREAD.  Bread  burns 
slowly  in  the  body,  giving 
lasting  energy  for  a long 
period.  Start  eating  more  of 
Bricker’s  Air-Conditioned 
Bread  to  increase  your  own 
supply  of  energy. 

Eat  MORE 

BiicAei  \ 

BAead 

Tastier  and  Fresher 
because  it’s  Air-Conditioned 
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you,”  she  finally  announced. 

I smiled  sourly,  thinking  of  the 
dreadful  task  of  breaking  the  news. 

“You  don’t  seem  very  happy  to  see 
me  Bill.” 

“Well,  the  fact  is,  Orchid,”  I finally 
stammered,  “things  are  rather  compli- 
cated . . . I er  . . . ” George  saved  the 
day  by  leaning  out  of  the  window  and 
bellowing  maliciously,  “Bill,  your  date 
just  pboned  from  the  station  and  is 
on  her  way  up  here  in  a taxi.” 

Orchid  fairly  exploded.  For  five 
minutes  I heard  myself  compared  to 
every  variety  of  crawling  animal  and 
low  creature  that  walked  the  earth. 
My  efforts  to  vindicate  my  shattered 
honor  were  useless.  She  would  hear 
no  excuses.  How  dare  I get  myself 
another  date  besides  her?  Finally  she 
concluded  imperiously,  “I’ll  show  you 
what  I’ll  do  just  for  that,  you  . . . 
you  . . . (words  failed  her).  I'll  run 
off  with  that  Oliver  person  . . . that’s 
what  I’ll  do,  so  there !”  So  saying,  she 
gathered  up  an  armful  of  assorted 
junk  and  marched  into  the  house. 

“George  will  have  something  to  say 
about  that,  I’m  afraid  ...” 

Further  castigation  was  spared  me 
by  the  noisy  arrival  of  the  taxi  and 


my  date  who  gloriously  ignored  the 
stunned  Orchid  in  her  greeting  to  me. 

My  time  from  that  moment  on  was 
so  occupied  that  I completely  forgot 
about  the  white  elephant  on  my  hands. 
Not  until  I was  dressing  for  the  Prom 
did  I recall  Ponney.  Frantic,  I dashed 
into  George’s  room  to  find  him  calmly 
adjusting  a white  tie. 

“My,  God,  George!  What  am  I going 
to  do  about  Orchid  ...” 

“Er  . . . I'm  taking  her  to  the  Prom. 
I could  hardly  refuse  her  when  she 
threw  herself  on  my  mercy  after  you 
ha  dspurned  her.  She  wanted  to  go 
so  badly ; still  a kid.  of  course  ...” 
“Of  course,”  I nodded  sagely  know- 
ing better,  “I  wish  you  luck  . . . you’ll 
need  it  ...  ” and  left  the  room.  The 
rest  of  that  evening  I heard  about 
later. 

Orchid  appeared,  gay  and  dancing, 
in  a brilliant  and  daring  evening  gown 
that  took  the  breath  away,  conducted 
the  sedate  George  to  the  car  which 
whisked  them  away  to  the  dance. 
George  spent  several  worried  minutes 
in  that  ride  trying  to  recover  from  the 
startling  effect  which  this  girl-child 
bad  created.  Aware  more  than  ever  of 
the  supreme  egotism  so  inbred  in  her, 


he  resolved  to  lower  her  self-esteem 
several  notches  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
Noble  George! 

Of  this  I am  certain.  Orchid  was  not 
the  belle  of  the  ball  that  evening.  I 
rarely  saw  her.  George  not  only  mon- 
opolized her  entire  evening,  but  in 
no  uncertain  terms  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  she  was  indecently  clothed, 
and  that  if  she  didn’t  do  something 
about  it  immediately,  he  would.  She 
laughed  at  him.  so  he,  primeval  cave- 
man, picked  her  up,  carried  her  strug- 
gling to  the  car  and  back  to  the  hotel. 
He  told  me  he  bad  to  use  an  armlock 
to  subdue  her  tigerish  efforts  to  claw 
him  to  pieces.  Only  when  they  had 
reached  her  room  did  she  admit  defeat. 
A very  much  subdued  and  modestly- 
clothed  Ponney,  and  a quietly  tri- 
umphant and  noticeably  disarranged 
George  returned  to  the  dance. 

The  following  morning,  a very  sleepy- 
pale  Orchid,  from  whose  cheeks  the 
usual  bloom  was  gone,  grabbed  my 
head  violently  and  hissed  in  my  ear, 
“I  hate  him  ...  I hate  him  ...  I hate 
you.  too.  Who  is  he?” 

I quickly  changed  the  subject, 
“You’re  not  looking  well,  Orchid,  old 
bean.  How  about  coming  out  with  us 
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A Box  of  Life  Savers  for 
the  Best  Wisecrack! 


What  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  on  the  campus 
this  week? 


Send  it  in  to  your  editor.  You  may  wisecrack  your- 
self into  a free  prize  of  Life  Savers! 
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for  a round  of  golf.  . . ” 

Instantly  she  was  herself  again. 
“Glorious ! We’ll  be  right  there  . . . ” 

“No,  we  are  not  playing  golf  this 
morning,”  announced  George  quietly, 
rounding  the  corner,  “you're  going  to 
stay  here  and  rest  for  a change.”  This 
must  have  been  hard  for  George,  who 
loves  the  game. 

“I  most  certainly  am  not.  I'll  go 
alone  ...”  Ponney  gasped. 

“Oh.  no  you  won’t,”  said  George 
calmly  seizing  her  and  conducting  her 
to  her  room,  into  which  he  unceremon- 
iously dumped  her  and  locked  the  door. 

This  was  only  the  beginning.  By  the 
end  of  that  week-end,  Ponney  had  felt 
a revolution  descend  upon  her.  Pale, 
shaken,  exhausted,  and  furious  she 
crept  into  her  car  and  left  us  that 
week-end  a quiet,  tame  little  lady. 

“All  women  are  alike,”  mused  the 
cynical  George,  “they  all  have  the 
same  parts  and  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  This  little  sex  boat  here  was  no 
different.  She  tried  her  damnedest  to 
get  a rise  out  of  me ...” 

“And  didn’t  she?  Or  are  you  differ- 
ent?” 

“I’m  not  an  ordinary  guy.  I could 
see  through  it,  and  told  her  so.  When 
she  found  she  couldn’t  go  to  town 
with  me  as  she  usually  could,  it  made 
her  madder  than  ever.  Just  a kid  . . . 
Someone  ought  to  tell  her  what  the 
score  is  ...  ” 

“Why  didn’t  you?  You  know  her  so 
well  ...”  I was  getting  peeved. 

“Well,  why  should  I?  She’s  just  an- 
other skirt.  Let  her  find  out  for  her- 
self. I’m  going  down  to  the  library  to 
read  Philosophy  ...  so  long  ...”  And 
he  left  abruptly.  Only  then  did  I 
realize  that  the  model  of  neatness  and 
good  taste  had  forgotten  a tie.  and  left 
his  coat  crumpled  on  a chair. 

As  far  as  I know,  neither  wrote  to 
each  other  after  that.  I got  one  sur- 
prisingly mediocre  dull  letter  from 
Orchid,  so  different  from  her  usual 
style  that  I was  shocked  and  worried. 
Then  she  stopped  writing  altogether. 
As  for  George,  the  descent  to  the 
depths  had  begun.  He  allowed  his 
clothes  go  baggy  and  unpressed,  crump- 
led on  the  floor,  his  desk,  once  spotless 
and  neat,  became  piled  mountain  high 
with  useless  papers  and  unused  books: 
the  sehoolwork  on  which  he  prided 
himself  slowed  down  badly  and  finally 
stopped. 

George  himself  began  to  develop 
some  wild  ideas  I could  hardly  under- 
stand. Once  a rabid  pipe-smoker,  lie 
gave  up  all  tobacco,  and  took  to  eating 
hard  apples  and  quarts  of  milk  instead. 

I had  to  listen  to  many  lectures  about 
my  vices  and  the  need  of  the  healthy 


Process- Aging 
Prevents 
Tongue  Bite 


Edgeworth  Guarantees  that  Process* 
Aging  Prevents  Tongue  Bite 

TONGUE  BITE  is  the  bane  of  pipe 
smokers.  We  guarantee  that  Edge- 
worth  will  not  bite  the  tongue. 
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smokers. 

Edgeworth  Jr.  is  the  same  tobacco, 
also  Process- Aged,  but  cut  for  a milder, 
free-burning  smoke.  Both  are  guaranteed 
against  tongue  bite.Try  one  of  them  to- 
day to  discover  new  pleasure  in  your  pipe. 


Please  accept  50c*  Gold  Plated  Collar-Pin 
for  only  10<?  when  you  buy  Edgeworth. 
Merely  send  inside  white  wrapper  from 
any  tin  of  Edgeworth  with  your  name  and 
address  and  10^  to  Larus  & Bro.  Co., 
Dept.  400,  Richmond,  Va. 


EDGEWORTH'- 

EDGEWORTH 
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SILVER  BROOK  COAL 
Artificial  Ice  Co. 

PHONE  1700 


Don't  Go  Wrong 
CALL 

The  Original 

Austin  Electric 

AUSTIN  BROS.,  Prop. 

RELIABLE  REPAIRING 
We  Sell  Every  Modern 
Electrical  Appliance 
Our  Only  Store  Is  Located  at 

213  Broadway 

For  night  and  Sunday  Service 
CALL  5346 


EXCELLENT  FOOD 
WELL  SERVED 

Hoffman’s 

Restaurant 

C.  E.  HOFFMAN,  Manager 

Special  Rates  on  Meal 
Tickets 

125  W.  Fourth  St.,  Bethlehem 


Welcome . . . 

Eastern  Intercollegiate 
Wrestlers 

205  W.  Fourth  Street 


life.  Now  he  began  to  develop  a habit 
of  allowing  his  hair  to  grow  long, 
forgetting  to  trim  his  nails  and  wash 
his  face.  Then  came  the  cold  shower 
habit  morning  and  night.  He  began  to 
unloosen  his  long  legs  and  take  wild 
tramps  through  the  woods  returning 
home  flushed  and  tired,  but  with  an 
exasperatingly  healthy  look  about  him. 

When  George  developed  the  athletic 
mania,  I knew  that  the  transformation 
was  complete.  He  started  to  exercise 
early  every  morning  with  the  windows 
thrown  wide  open  while  I shivered 
unheeded.  He  went  out  for  every  sport 
and  developed  himself  into  a veritable 
Hercules  of  ability.  Most  noticeable  of 
all  was  the  subtle  change  in  George’s 
personality.  Cynicism,  boredom,  and 
sophistication  fled  with  the  winds,  and 
he  began  to  think  wildly,  erratically, 
naively,  and  perform  the  most  out- 
landish stunts.  It  became  impossible 
to  talk  intelligently  with  him  any 
longer.  Spring  term  finished  the  job. 
The  old  George  was  dead. 

Early  spring  brought  vacation,  and 
a chance  to  see  Orchid  again.  It  was 
one  of  those  heavenly  balmy  days,  with 
a smell  of  freshness  in  the  air,  and  a 
greenish  look  of  new  life  bursting  in 
Nature  when  I stopped  at  her  house. 
I had  brought  George  down  with  me 
for  the  holidays,  but  when  I suggested 
we  pay  our  respects  to  the  irrepressible 
Orchid,  he  stared  at  me  with  disgust 
and  strode  off  for  a wild  ride  in  the 
woods  (the  riding  habit  George  had 
begun  was  the  last  straw  for  me). 

Knowing  Orchid  I hardly  expected 
to  find  this  child  of  Nature  about, 
when  all  signs  and  smells  convinced 
me  that  young  men's  fancies  were 
working  overtime. 

To  my  surprise,  Orchid  herself  ans- 
wered the  door.  Shocked  I gazed  at 
her  as  she  languidly  invited  me  in. 

“Oh.  it’s  you.  Come  on  in  . . . ” She 
leaned  against  the  door  jamb,  her  pale 
face  plastered  with  makeup,  and  a 
red-tipped  cigarette  in  her  hand  . . . 

“Just  wait  till  I make  some  room 
...”  I glanced  at  the  titles  . . . Freud, 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Greek  philosophy,  the 
French  romanticists  . . . 

“Orchid,  what’s  the  matter?  Why 
are  you  inside  on  a swell  spring  day 
like  this?”  was  all  I could  think  of  to 
say. 

“Spring”  she  murmured  contempu- 
ousl.v,  “Spring  bores  me  intensely.  . . ” 

“It's  a beautiful  day  for  riding.  How 
about  it?” 

“I’ve  sold  my  horse.  . . ” 

“And  where,”  I asked  faintly  fearing 
the  worst,”  are  Monarch  and  Emperor 
. . . ” (two  of  her  numerous  dogs). 


“I  gave  them  away  . . . They  were- 
so  big  and  messy  . . . always  pawing 
over  my  clothes  . . . Have  you  read  this 
new  volume  on  medeival  Catholicism 
...  a magnificent  work  ...” 

“No,”  I groaned  silently,  “Orchid,, 
what’s  happened  to  you?  You’ve 
changed  so  ...  ” She  rose  and  quietly 
began  to  arrange  the  flowers  in  the 
vase  on  the  mantle  ...  I tried  again  . . - 
“I  have  a friend  visiting  me  over 
the  holiday  you  might  like  to  meet  . . ” 
“I’d  rather  not  . . . I’m  really  awfully 
busy  . . . and  rather  fatigued  ...” 

I examined  the  room  with  a vacant 
stare  . . . “Yo  uprobably  know  him  . . . 
George  Gentle  . . . remember?” 

“Oh,  him ! Please  don’t  bring  hint 
around  Bill.  I despise  his  type  ...” 
“Just  as  you  say,  old  girl,”  I replied 
airily  taking  my  hat  . . . “I’ll  see  you 
later  ...”  and  strolled  toward  the 
door. 

“Bill-”  she  called  anxiously  . . . 
“Yes?” 

“Please  straighten  your  tie  before 
you  go  out  . . . It's  all  awry  ...” 


Reeves,  Parvin 
and  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
Knighthood  . . . Lakeside 

Brands  Exclusively 

Fraternities  Supplied 

Represented  by 
E.  RAY  FRITCHMANN 

Second  and  Hamilton  Sts. 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Phone  5138 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Huntington,  Pa. 

Allentown,  Pa.  Wilmington,  Del. 


We  are  Headquarters  for  . . . 

“Standard”  Plumbing  Fixtures 

American  and  Weil-McLain  Heating  Boilers  and  Radiators 
“Genuine  Frigidaire”  Refrigeration 

Display  Rooms  . . . 

926  HAMILTON  STREET  . . . ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Our  engineers  are  always  at  your  service,  let  us  help  you  solve  your  problem 
of  Modernization.  Bring  your  fraternity  up  to  date. 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  SUPPLY  CO. 
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SAFE  MILK  FOR  ATHLETES 

for  . . . 

Milk  that's  distinctive 

Fresh  churned  Buttermilk 

Bethlehem’s  Best  Ice  Cream 


You  can  always  rely  on  . . . 
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MILKSHAKES  THAT  SATISFY 

College  Theatre  Bldg.  96  E.  Broad  St.  522  W.  Broad  St. 


J\dy  compliments  on  your 
wry  good  taste , sir 
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